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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT IRE- 
LAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 














Editor, Rural World:—Many years 
ago it was a common thing in the east 
to see traveling traders in small wares 
passing along the highway on foot and 
carrying great loads of goods for re- 
tail among rural people, but it is sel- 
dom of late years that we get sight 
of these old-time traders. The other 
day a traveling peddler of this kind 
approached my house for shelter from 


‘a rainstorm that was near, and I had 


quite a lengthy conversation with him, 
and as I always try to get and give in- 
formation at such times, I drew him 
out as to conditions in his native coun- 
try, the north of Ireland, where he had 
a large family residing, and from 
whom he had been absent a year or 
two, but was expecting to start on a 
visit to them next day. He was a fine 
looking, intelligent, well preserved 
man of some 75 years. I think he said 
his home was in county Donegal on 
the northwest coast of the Emerald 
Isle, where the scenery was wild and 
picturesque in the extreme. 

Near his home and washed by the 
sea waves was a conical mountain 
1,600 feet high, and on the top of this 
mountain there was a natural lake 
which covered several acres. The 
heather plant grew wild on the sides 
of the mountain to the hight of six 
feet, and in this dense jungle the cat- 
tle and sheep of the neighborhood 
browsed winter and summer, and got 
no other feed the year around, except 
when snow and ice were on the plants. 
The animals made winding paths four 
feet wide as they ascended the heights 
of this romantic pasture field. Small 
springs of good water were numerous 
against the sides of the mountain. I 
think the pasture was free to the poor 
peasants in the vicinity, but am not 
sure. The heather plant was used ex- 
tensively for home-made brooms, and 
sometimes merchants would buy them 
to sell. At the close of each day the 
boys and girls around the elevation 
would ascend up towards the clouds in 
quest of the browsing bovines, and 
sometimes it was quite difficult to find 
them. 

I was always deeply interested in re- 
gard to those old European castles 
that were built in mediaval ages, 
many of which have long since been 
naught but splendid ruins. Mr. Cun- 
ningham, the venerable peddler, in- 
formed me that there were two of 
these ancient structures in Donegal 
county, both of them in ruins, and 
probably no one knows how long 
they have been in this condition, nor 
when they were first erected. My in- 
formant stated that they were probably 
1,000 years old, but that is only guess- 
work. These colossa! edifices at the 
present time are some 30 or 40 feet 
in heights, but, judging from the mass 
of rubbish at their bases, they must 
have been much taller than this before 
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the crumbling process began. The 
walls of one of these old buildings are 
covered with wild ivy, making it ap- 
pear very pretty to the eye of the tour- 
ist observer. 

Undoubtedly many of. the old 
European castles were built in days 
long anterior to the time of the re- 
nowned warrior, Charlemagne. It 
would be very interesting if we knew 
more of the history of those old castles 
and round towers of Ireland and other 
countries across the big waters. No 
doubt many fierce conflicts took place 
in feudal times among rival clans and 
factions at such historic spots, but my 
friend, the peddler, could give me but 
little information upon the subject. 
As to agriculture, I learned that Ire- 
land was in a very backward state, and 
that much of the land was farmed in 
small patches by tenants who were 
burdened by rents, taxes, and tithes, 
and for fear their rent would be raised 
they were slow in making improve- 
ments and in fertilizing the land. Cas- 
teel or decayed seaweed was the main 
fertilizer.. Much of the ground is 
spaded up by hand to the depth of a 
foot or more, oats and potatoes being 
the main crops. Much of the soil is 
deficient in quality, but the moisture 
of the climate preserves the herbage, 
and renders the land excellent for pas- 
turing. There is much poverty in the 
country, yet almost every family man- 
ages to keep at least one cow, but all 
of the butter in most cases among the 
renters goes to pay the rent, the fam- 
ily only getting the skim-milk and but- 
termilk, which they drink. 

Ireland was once covered with for- 
ests which are now replaced by im- 
mense peat bogs. These form a re- 
markable feature, characteristic of the 
country. The peat in these bogs is 
often as much as 15 feet in depth, af- 
fording immense quantities of fuel for 
the people. There are 3,000,000 acres 
of these bogs in the island. For agri- 
cultural purposes they are almost val- 
ueless, as they produce nothing but 
heath-bog myrtle and sedge grass. 
From the depths of these bogs are 
sometimes taken quantities of wood 
in complete preservation, which indi- 


of the ancient forests. The skins of 
men and animals have sometimes been 
found in the depths of. these bogs 
transformed into a sort of leather by 
the tanning matter, which the mois- 
ture contains. 

When Mr. Cunningham first came to 
our country he was greatly surprised 
at the extravagance of our people, and 
their carelessness in regard to econ- 
omy, stating that his countrymen nevy- 
er bought anything unless it was ab- 
solutely necessary that they should do 
so, as they had learned by long years 
of experience that the practice of the 
strictest economy was necessary in 
many homes in order that a reasonable 
degree of comfort might be enjoyed.— 
J. M. Miller, Missouri. 


OAT SMUT AND OAT YIELDS. 








In Gage county, Nebraska, Mr. O. H. 
Liebers has secured some very inter- 
esting results in connection with his 
oat smut demonstrations, which were 
carried on on more than 50 farms in 
his county during the past season. In 
one 31-acre field, a test plot of 4.19 
acres seeded with untreated seed gave 
a yield of 36.3 bushels per acre, while 
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cate, that these bogs are the remains | 








the remaining 26.94 acres or the field 
where the seed oats were treated with 
formaldehyde solution gave a yield of 
53.02 bushels per acre, a difference of 
17 bushels per acre in favor of the 
treated seed. Other test fields in the 
county promise equally as startling re- 
sults. 

Mr. Liebers made a large number of 
counts in different fields which showed 
from 4 to 12% per cent of smutted 
heads, and this condition existed with- 
out farmers being aware that there 
was any smut in his oats, owing to the 
smutted heads being much shorter 
stalks than the healthy ones. 

This county raises annually 50,000 
acres of oats and if the formaldehyde 
treatment would add proportionately 
to the yield on all these acres, it 
would increase oat yield of the county 
nearly a million bushels. 


COMING EVENTS. 








Nov. 11-21—National Grange Con- 
vention, Wilmington, Del. 

Nov. 16-Nov. 21—Arkansas State 
Fair, Hot Springs. 

Nov. 24-29—Missouri State Poultry 


Show, St. Louis. 

Dec. 2-4.—Kansas Horticultural So- 
ciety Convention, Topeka. 

Dec. 7-Dec. 12—Pacific International 
Live Stock Exposition, North Portland, 
Ore. 

Dec. 14-18—American Good 
Congress, Chicago. 

Dec. 15-17—Illinois Horticultural So- 
ciety Convention, Champaign. 

Jan. 11-15—Ohio Horticultural So- 
ciety Convention, Columbus. 

Jan. 18-23, °15—National 
Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 1-6—Corn and Clover Conven- 
tion—Midwinter Fair—North Dakota 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
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Western 





Recent experiments indicate that 
round timbers of all the pines, of 
Engelmann spruce, Douglas fir, tam- 
arack and western larch, can be readi- 
ly treated with preservatives, but that 
the firs, hemlocks, redwood, and Sitka 
spruce, in the round, do not take 
treatment easily. This information 
should be of value to persons who 
contemplate preservative treatment of 
round posts, poles or mine props. 





BARN PLANS. 


If you intend to remodel or rebuild yout 
barn or to build new, you will be interested 
in barn plans. The Louden Machinery Ca, 
Fairfield, Iowa, publish a dollar book on 
barn plans. We have arranged with them to 
send a copy free to Colman’s Rural World 
paid-up subscribers who intend to build or 
remodel their barns. You must write to 
them direct—not to us—and say you are @ 
paid-up subscriber to Colman's Rural 
World and that you want their barn book. 


You will then get the dollar book free. 





Red Crown shows remarkable test. Judged 
by C. A. C. Committee. Surprising results 
were obtained recently in Chicago, when ia 
a distance test on the boulevards, a 1915 big 
six went 28.7 miles on a gallon of Red Crown 
gasoline. The test was made to demon 


strate the fuel economy of high test gasoline, 
by the technical committee of the Chicage 
Automobile Club. Red Crown gasoline, 38 
test, was decided upon by the judges and 
drivers as the best gasoline to be used. All 
through the trip the clutch was not slipped 
except when traffic congestion made it 
necessary. The dash adjustment on the car 
buretor was disconnected, and in order 

the test be a fair one, the fan was in opera 
tion throughout the run. Next came the ac 
celeration test. With the carburetor ad 
justment the same as during the economy 
run, the car was driven from a start 
to thirty miles an hour in 12 4-5 second® 
The flexibility test saw the car run at four 
miles an hour, then speeded up to forty-four. 
This test proves that the six is not an ez 
cessive fuel consumer, where the best gase 
line is used. 
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25 YEARS AGO 
In Colman’s Rural World—lIssue of Nov. 21, 1889 
Palo Alto tried to break the stallion record of 2:12 this aiter- 


noon (Nov. 16) at Napa, Cal, but did not succeed. 
Sunol trotted an exhibition mile in 2 
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his record, trotting a mile in 2:1244. 





It is astonishing how many teachers the farmer has in, the 
columns of an ordinary newspaper; teachers who know about as lit- 
tle of his real surroundings and circumstances, of his fight with con- 
ditions that confront him “between the devil and deep water,” as he 
does about them. These men think the farmer is a fool and can be 
hoodwinked forever. Bide-a-wee. 





Persons having a superstitious dread of Friday will not be over 
and above pleased to hear that this is a year of Fridays.. It came 
in on Friday, and goes out on Friday, and will have fifty-three ill- 
omened days. There are four months of the year that have five Fri- 
days each; change of moon occurs five times on Friday; and the 
longest and shortest days-of the year are Fridays. 
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/ Sording to size of turkey), removing 


REPARATIONS for a successful Thanksgiv- 
p ing dinner should be made in advance. It 

is true that the dinner is the best part of 
the day; but if the turkey or goose which forms 
the center of the bill-of-fare happens to be tough, 
or not prepared properly, the pleasure of eating 
the dinner will be diminished. A tough turkey or 
is not desirable. For this reason the Thanks- 


goo: 
vivil x fowls should take a course of treatment be- 
fore the day arrives. 

The quickest and easiest method of fattening 
turkeys and geese is to pen them up and feed all | 
the fattening food they will eat. Geese and turkeys 
roam about most of the day when they are at 
liberty: muscular exercise makes them healthy, | 
but a tendency to harden and toughen their 
bodi« The flocks of geese and turkeys should 
be confined in clean pens, constructed of common | 
pouliry netting. If the turkeys or geese fly out 
trim the feathers from their wings. 

Corn should form,the bulk of the fattening ra- 
tion. Corn will fatten geese and turkeys quicker 


than any other feed. Shorts and oil meal, mixed 


with milk, makes a good feed. Usually corn 
should not be fed alone. The birds will take on 
more flesh and keep in better condition if they re- 
ceive «a balanced ration. The wild turkey, as il- 
lustrated on the front cover this issue of the 


Rural World, was famous for its plump body and 
delicious taste; the balanced ration the wild bird 
picked up was largely responsible for its tender 


flesh and delectable taste. Feeding tame fowls a 
balanced ration of flesh forming feeds will put 
them in shape so they will be a credit to the 
Thanksgiving dinner. Feed all the corn the birds 


will clean up. Feed the mixture of milk, shorts 
and cil meal in a trough. Keep the feeding utensils 
Clean, provide fresh water, clean the fattening pen 
out occasionally and the fowls will flourish. And 
these directions will apply equally to the prepara- 
tion of fowls for Chrisimas. 

Use judgment when picking out the fow! for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. We will discuss turkeys 
first of all. If a small turkey is desirable, a plump 
hen turkey is usually the best. If a large turkey 
is required select a fat gobbler. While a plump 
turkey is a joy forever, a thin, tough turkey is a 
punishment. 

Picking and Preparing Turkeys. 

After the bird is executed remove the feathers. 
Singe the body by holding it over a flame. This 
flame may be made by igniting an old newspaper. 
Change the position of the carcass 
constantly, so every portion will get 
singed. The singeing process will re- 
move the down.. Pin feathers may 
be removed with pinchers or a small 
knife 

To remove the leg tendons make a 
couple of cuts about an inch long on 
the under part of each leg; take a 
steel skewer and pull the tendons out 
one at a time. To remove the feet 
tut through the skin around the leg 
one and a half inches below the leg 
joint, place leg at this cut over a 
board, press down and _. break the 
bone, then pull out the foot. 

Next make an incision just below 
the breast bone large enough to admit 
the hand. Then remove entrails, 
eart, liver and gizzard. Handle the 
Ball carefully as it must be removed 
With the liver, and separated later. 
Next remove the lungs and kidneys. 

1 out the wind pipe and the crop. 
Then draw down the neck skin and 
tut the neck off close to the body 
After the dressing is finished wash 

carcass thoroughly and wipe as 
dH as possible both outside and in- 

e. 


The stuffing is an important part of 
the dinner. There are various meth- 
Ods of making stuffing for turkeys. 
The best stuffing igs made by using 
the or two loaves of stale bread (ac- 


the crusts with a sharp bread knife, 
id rubbing to a fine crumb. Season 
Salt, pepper and other finely 
verized seasoning to taste. Then — . 
enough water to moisten the 
crumbs until they will stick to. 





By Sarah Martha Nemire, lowa. 

















4 Wheelbarrowful ef Vegetables for the Thanks- | 


giving Dinner. 


an egg. Beat two 
Stir the mixture 


size of 
mix in. 


gether. Add butter the 
ges thoroughly and 
thoroughly. This is the tastiest and best  all- 
round stuffing which can be made. If desirable 
chop an onion up in fine bits and mix in. 
Stuifing and Roasting. 

To stuff the turkey stand it with the up- 
vight and fill the cavity. Then tie the drum sticks 
together firmly, and fasten to the tail with a strong 


legs 


string. To truss a turkey insert a steel skewer 
through middle joint of one thigh, run through 
body, and come out under middle joint on op- 
posite side Turn tips of the wings under and 
fasten with a skewer Turn the carcass on its 
breast, cross the strinz attached to tail piece, 
jand draw it nround each end of the lower skewer. 
Again cross the string, dravin,z it around each 
|end of upper skewer. Then draw each $string 
| through neck skewer and pass around each end 


{of the upper skewer a second time. 


Tie securely. 


To roast the turkey place it on a rack in a 





The Big Feature of Thanksgiving Day 


Is the Dinner of Turkey, Goose or Chicken, With Pumpkin Pie --- 
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Like Mother Alone 


-This Article Will Show the Way. 


dripping pan; rub the outside of the carcass with 
salt. Then make a dough of flour and water, 
rolled to one-eighth “or one-quarter of an inch 
in thickness. Dredge bottom of pan with flour. 
Bake in a hot oven. When the flour in the pan 
begins to brown add two pints of boiling water. 
Cook for at least three hours. Add more water 
as water in pan evaporates. After the carcass 
has cooked two hours and a half brush the en- 
tire surface with butter. 

It is quite a trick to carve a turkey properly. 
First of all study the bird’s anatomy. Have a 
sharp knife and be sure your hands are steady. 
Remove the thighs and drum sticks together, then 


separate the drum sticks. Remove the wings 
separately. Usually the breast meat is cut in 
slices. The dressing may be served with the 


turkey meat, or in a separate dish. Usually the 
manner in which the food is served cuts littie ice. 
The essential thing is for each member of the 
If he succeeds in doing 
has cause to be thankful. 

Geese and Chickens, 

The goose makes the base of a good Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. Usually the best results are obtained 
if the goose is boiled. This is not a difficult pro- 
cess. Dress and singe the carcass, put into a 
deep dish, cover with boiling milk and let stand 
over night. In the morning wash off the milk and 
put the goose into cold water on the fire. When 
the water is boiling hot remove the goose, wash 
in warm water, and dry thoroughly. This may 
seem a long process for dealing with a goose; but 
the fact is a goose is oily, and this oil must be 
The 
above will remove all the oil. 
The dressing (or stuffing) recommended for the 
turkey will answer equally well for the goose. 
After the carcass is stuffed put it in cold water 
and boil until tender. 

Some of us will have to depend upon chicken 
for our Thanksgiving dinner. What is superior to 
a chicken pie? Cut the chickens up; soak in weak 
salt water, wash thoroughly and put in a kettle 
with two quarts of water. Season with salt to 
taste; two or three teaspoonfuls should: be suffi- 
cient. -Boil half an hour. Make the crust by mix- 
ing half a pound of lard with two quarts of flour. 
Take tow teacupfuls of sour cream and a tea- 
spoon and a half of soda. Knead the combination 
and roll out in a crust half an inch thick, Put 
the chicken and broth in a dish of ample size, slip 
in a teacup, upper end down, then put 
the crust in the utensil, bringing the 
edge a little over atid above the rim 
of the dish. Before putting on the 
upper crust add half a pound of but- 
ter, seasoning to taste; and some flour 
to the chicken and broth.. After the 
crust is in place: prick holes in the 
top so the steam can escape. - It is 
understood that there are two batches 
of dough. One batch”is ‘used for lin- 
ing the interior of the Vessel: the 
other batch is used for putting over 
the top. Bake for an kour and a half 
and serve hot. This chicken pie can- 
not be beaten. 


The Pumpkin Pie, 


Of course, we will require pampkin 
pie. Pare the pumpkins, cut in small 
bits, and boil:the day before the pies 
are made.. When the pumpkin pieces 
are tender rub them through a col- 
lander. To three’ pints of. strained 
pumpkin add five eggs. Use a pinch 
of salt, a pint of sweet milk, sweeten 
to taste, flavor with ginger and pos- 
sibly a little lemon extract, put in a 
hot oven and bake quickly. . Of course 
the pie pans must first be lined with 
crust, 

If the family has turkey, goose, or 
chicken pie, they are prepar.1 to give 
unlimited thanks when the happy day 
arrives. Too many fine “fixings” on 
the table are a nuisance. Thanks- 
giving day will pass off smoothly and 
satisfactorily to all concerned if a 
few preparations are made in ad- 
vance. But don’t forget to make them 
in lots of time. With the exception of 
Christmas, no other festival of the 
vear works up a keener appetite. —~ 


process outlined 
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A LANDLORD WHo CO-OPERATES 
WITH HIS FARMER TENANTS, 


The more or less indifferent attitude 
of landlords in general to their tenant 
farmers ts in sharp contrast to the ac- 
tions of Mr. Jas. V. Hilligoss to the 
farmers who are renting his land. Mr. 
Hilligoss has over 1,000 acres near 
Hiomer, Rush county, Indiana. This 
land has been in his possession for al- 
most 50 years, and during that period 
of time it has been cultivated by ten- 
ant farmers. There are altogether 
seven tenants on this land which is 
rented upon a share basis. 

The general type of soil is clay and 
black loam and is comparatively level. 
General farming is practiced. This en- 
tire tract of land is well drained. 
There is a tile, the mains of which run 
from 12 to 18 inches at a depth of four 
feet. , 

Mr. Hilligoss has observed the ill ef- 
fects that a short lease usually brings, 
so he has endeavored to make the 
longest leases possible to his tenants. 
He has encouraged them in every way 
to raise cattle, which all of the tenants 








The Use of Fertilizers and Good Farm 
Methods Produced This Great 
Growth of Corn. 


are doing to quite a large extent, as 
-.€ insists upon the liberal use of ma- 
nure upon the soil. 

A three-year crop rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover is practiced by all of 
his tenants. The use of fertilizer is 
one important stipulation of his leases 
with his tenants. One-half of the 
cost of the fertilizer is borne by Mr. 
Hilligoss. 

He had a total of 280 acres of very 
fine wheat this year. He used about 
two and one-half bushels of seed per 
acre and makes a liberal application 
of a good fertilizer on both his wheat 
and corn. Wheat is drilled on the 
corn stubble, sowing between Septem- 
ber 20 and October 15. 

The fertilizer attachments to the 
corn planter are used when drilling 
the fertilizer. It has been found by 
all his tenants that corn matures 
earlier and is of much better quality 
when fertilizers are used. 

Mr. Hilligoss works in harmony with 
all of his tenants who have respect for 
his judgment and opinion. He visits 
each of them frequently and works pa- 
tiently and zealously with them in cul- 
tivating their farms. Mr. Hilligoss and 
his seven tenants operate on a basis 
that makes one feel that they are a 
large happy family working harmoni- 
ously for one purpose. Many land- 
lords will do well to study the farm of 
Mr. Hilligoss and the wise methods he 
employs in renting his land. More 
landlord farmers like Mr. Hilligoss 
would mean much to this country.— 
Henry G. Bell, Illinois. 


A METHOD OF BUENING LONG- 
LEAF PINE STUMPS. 


A cheap and satisfactory method of 
disposing of the long-leaf pine stumps 
of the South has been employed in 
western Louisiana and eastern Texas. 
A trench about eight inches deep is 
dug entirely around the stump. A1%- 
inch hole is then bored, starting near 
the bottom of the trench and extending 
downward at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees slightly past the center of the 
taproot of the stump. The hole is 
then loaded with a small amount of 
dynamite; the charge is then tamped 
and exploded. The dynamite is used 





simply to crack the stump. 
half to a whole stick (% to % Ib.) is 
sufficient to crack a 20-inch stump so 
that it will burn without further at- 
tention to slightly below the bottom 
of the trench. The hole in the tap- 
root may be bored by hand or by 
means ef the electric boring machine 
described in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 600, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The advantages of this method over 
the usual practice of breaking the 
tap-root and throwing the stump out 
of the ground with dynamite are the 
great saving in dynamite, the elimina- 
tion of expense in disposing of the 
pieces of stump, and absence of deep 
holes to be filled. Burning the stumps 
in the ground does not appear to in- 
jure the soil. , 


FEEDING SILAGE TO CATTLE, 
SHEEP, HOGS AND POULTRY. 





To get the best results from silage 
it must be fed with judgment. When 
given in the proper proportion, mixed 
with other feed, it will produce bet- 








ter results than when given as a 
straight ration. Mouldy and frozen 
silage are to be guarded against. 
Mouldy silage occasionally kills the 
animals that eat it. 

Silage gives good results when fea 

to dairy cows, beef cattle, stock cat- 
tle, sheep, stock hogs and poultry. 
There are many farmers who will not 
feed silage to horses and mules. If 
a man intends to give his horses and 
mules a silage ration, he should be 
exceedingly careful that the Silage 1s 
not moulded. Horses will use from 
10 to 15 pounds of silage a day per 
head. Along with the Silage they 
should receive their ration of hay or 
other dry, bulky roughness. 
Some farmers consider that silage 
is a better feed for cattle in the fat- 
tening corral than for stockers. When 
made of the right crops, silage will 
put meat on the fattening cattle at a 
rapid rate. The best silage for feed- 
ing to fattening steers is made of In- 
dian corn and cowpeas. The stalk 
and ear of the corn and the cowpeas 
are grown together, harvested togeth- 
er, and made into silage together. The 
corn is a carbohydrate; the peas are 
rich in protein. The combination 
makes an almost perfect balanced ra- 
tion. Fattening cattle will use from 
25 to 45 pounds of silage a day. There 
is such a difference in the size of fat- 
tening steers, etc., that a wide varia- 
tion regarding the amount of silage 
to be fed dai.y must be gi.en. 

The dairyman smiles broadly and 
seeks safe investments for his extra 
money when he has a plentiful sup- 
ply of good silage. Silage in January 
is the same as green pasture in sum- 
mer. Dairy cows require a succu- 
lent feed, and silage fills the bill. The 
dairy business has taken on an added 
impetus since the great value of silage 
as a ration for dairy cows has become 
widely circulated. Dairy “heifers” 
and cows will use from 25 to 45 
pounds of silage a day. A dairy herd, 
fed silage, will quickly repay the cost 
of erecting the silo. If the farmer 








had no other use for silage than to 
feed it to dairy cows it would pay 
him to erect one. Silage must be only 
part of the dairy cow’s ration if the 
best results are expected. The ration 
must be skillfully compounded if the 
cow is to break any local butter fat 
records. Generally speaking the dairy 
cow should receive 30 times as mucn 
silage as linseed meal, 15 times as 


much silage as corn chop, and three 
times as much silage as alfalfa (or 
other) hay. To get best results the 
feeds mentioned above should be giv- 
en in the right proportion. Then a 
balanced ration will be fed. Silage 
is such a “tasty” food that animals 
frequently refuse to eat enough pro- 
tein feed (such as alfalfa hay) when 
they can get silage. For this reason 
it is necessary to give the concentrat- 
ed protein in the form of linseed 
meal, etc. 

Silage is an excellent feed for 
young stock cattle. It promotes 
rapid growth; and rapid growth 
means more profits. Young stock cat- 
tle will use from § to 20 pounds of 
silage a day. The young cattle that 
look the best when spring comes are 
usually the ones that have had a si- 





Here again it is necessary to 
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much silage as bran, eight times as. 


the rafion by giving some dry protein 
food. 


Sheep will use from two to seven or 
eight pounds of silage a day. Use 
great care when feeding silage to 
breeding ewes, Mouldy silage may 
cause abortion, indigestion, etc. When 
fed with judgment Silage is a good 
feed for sheep. 

The stock hog appreciates Silage 
perhaps more than any other animal. 
The hog has a bad time during the 
winter if he has to eat corn alone. 
Silage satisfies the stock hog and 
the brood sow as no other feed will. 
It is natural for a hog to hunt suc- 
culent feed; silage takes the place of 
a herd of cattle in the hog corral. 
Hogs will use from two to six pounds 
of silage per head daily. It should 
be remembered that two pounds is 
enough only for a small hog. The 
old brood sows will raise a strong, 
healthy spring litter if they have si- 
lage during the winter months. 

Silage is good for all kinds of 
chickens. It should be fed during the 
warm part of the day. Damp food of 
any kind is not good for poultry dur- 
ing extremely cold weather. Usually 
the poultryman makes silage part of 
the feeding ration for his flock.—Clem- 
ent White, Kansas. : 
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pine seed have been collected this 
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fall on the Arapaho national forest, 
Colorado, for use in reforestation 
work next spring. 


A surprisingly large number of sub- 
stances, ranging all the way from the 
condensed fumes of smelters to the 
skimmed milk of creameries, have 
been tried or suggested as means of 
preserving wood from decay. Most 
of them, howe er, have been found to 
have little or no value for the pur- 
pose. Certain forms of coaltar creo- 
sote and zine chloride are the most 
widely used wood preservatives. 
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Editor, Rural World:—The - horse 
preeders of Missouri should be thank- 


thankful for, is that we have, in 
harness an editor who is wanting to 
help the people. With only three 
private letters from him, I am almost 
ready to admit that he is broad 
enough gauged to worthily fill the 
place so well filled for 60 years. All 
together let us boom the trotting and 
pacing horse end of: Missouri’s suc- 
cessful breeding until the whole world 
will be compelled to take notice.—L. 
E. Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 


WIND SHIELD NO HELP TO CHAM- 
PION PACER. 








In an effort to give the world’s 
champion race horse, Directum L 
(1.58) a faster mark behind the obso- 





ful for the recent change in manage ;lete windshield at the Kirkwood kite- 


ment of the Missouri State Fair. The|shaped track, Wilmington, 


Del., on 


change should rectify the stupendous | Nov. 5, Driver Snedecker failed to even 
j equal the champion’s race record. The 


plunder of perpeiuating a guaranteed 
purse for $500, when the directorate 
had authorized a genuine 


performance was planned for the pur- 


Futurity | pose of lowering the windshield rec- 


stake, with $500 added by the State 'ord of Dan Patch, 1:55%. 


Fair, and trotted under stake rules; | 


ynder which conditions it should be 


worth, at the very least, from $1250 to | were: 
It costs no more to prepare a! quarter, 28% seconds, or half a second 


$2500. 
colt, three years of age, to race fo. 
the $14,000 now paid in the futurity of 


Directum I. paced his mile in 1:59%. 


| The quarters for the mile in 1:59% 


80%, 1.01%, 1:31—the last 


slower than he has shown in the open. 
Previous to this performance the 


The Kentucky Trotting Horse Breed- champion was given two warming-up 


ers’ Association than it costs to pre-: heats in 2:19% and 2:05. 


The wind 


pare one for the $250 he far paid by : was so strong that even the unsightly 
the Missouri State Fair guaranteed | shield attached to the runner’s sulkey 


purse, No colt winning more 
first money, $250. 


é than ‘could not keep it out long enough to 
Stakes are trotted | prove of any help. This is the fastest 


as — and any horse distancing | heat ever paced in Delaware, but will, 
his field or any part of it is entitled of course, not be accepted as a record 


to first money and all the 


money | for the state or track. 


horses so distanced could have won. | 


On the first day of September, 1890, 
at Marshall, Mo., at a meeting of The 
Missouri Trotting and Pacing Horse 
Breeders’ Association, we started five 
2-year-olds: Miss Edith, by Midas; 
Dot, by Harold Patchen; Al Wilkes, 
by Wilkerson; Kiowa, by Midas; John 
§., by Wilkesmont. Miss Edith, driven 
by her owner and breeder, Jim Nickel, 
ex-postmaster at Hannibal, distanced 
her field in 2.46 and drew $775. The 
stake was $665 with $100 added by the 
association. The same stake at Se- 
@alia would have been worth $1165 
as authorized. 

Our next stake was for 38-minute 
stallions, and brought out five start- 
ers. It was won by Andrew Allison 
{best heat, 2:34%) for stake and add- 


ed money, $535. Our 2:30 stallion 
class was a walkover for Orid, by 
({apoul, in 2:39; stake ard addea 


money $230. Our stake for 3-year-olds 
brought out four, but only two fin- 
fshed the race. The whole stake was 


$395; King Herod got $285.25 and 
Miss Cleveland $89.75. 
We had eight stakes. Only two 


others had any part of the field dis- 
fanced. In the 2:35 class for pacers, 
Deaf John Atkinson was driving Lit- 
tle Lulu, by Sea Foam. She repeat- 
ediy came down in front of the pore 
Borse. Harry Loper said: “Boys, I'll 
show you old John is not so deaf as 
you think for.” As he came back, 
Loper said in ordinary conversational 
tones. “John, $10 before you start 
again.” “All right, sir,” In six seo- 
onds faster time he shut out his field 
and got $345. When he came into the 
Stand for his money, he said: “Its too 
pe —fnee $10 and out of the .30 
— 


The next was the 3-year-old class 
for $465, two starters, won by Grat- 
fan. Ponda Sue, by Onward, was dis- 
fanced in the second heat. I paid 
these stake myself. 

At the state fair at Sedalia, Mo., in 
1914, in the three-year-old purse, a 
three-year-old bred and raised in 
Jasper county, Mo., made Dan Patch’s 
three-year-old son trot into the 2:10 
list to beat her—his first 2:10 trot- 
ter. At Springfield, Ill., he repeated, 
demonstrating in the two races that 

issouri has as good a track and is 
breeding as good horses as the best. 
Princess Parmelia, a three-year-old 
2:10 trotter, by Baron Will Tell 6, 
2:19%, out of Parmelia, 2:17, by the 
Dacing son of Nutwood. Birchwood, ts 
&s likely to produce extreme speed as 
any mare that will be bred in 1915 or 
Gny time in the next five years, Breed 
“ to the untried Missouri sire, 

ightellion, 2:09%, and my word for 
you will get a rival colt or filly 
Rie, rool safely enter in real 
y stakes as lon as your 
Money lasts. “ 
is the month for Thanksgiving 
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COAT COLORS IN HORSES. 





The Kentucky experiment. station 
has just published a bulletin giving 


; the results of. an investigation of the 


‘inheritance of coat colors in horses. 
This publication should be of interest 
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of his offspring if he is bred to mares 
of a color that is dominant to his. 

The cause of color is explained. 
While the bulletin may be a little 
technical for general reading those 
interested in the problems of breed- 
ing should send to the Kentucky sta- 
tion at Lexington, and secure a copy. 
It is bulletin 180 and is free for the 
asking. 





ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS. 





The famous old mare Bush, 2:09%, 
Aleyone, 2: 


by 27. was put to death 








and value to horse breeders for it 
gi:es laws by which colors in horses 
are inherited. The colors recognized 
in the stad books are gray, roan, dun, 
bay, brown, black and chestnut. In 
mating animals of different colors it 
is important to know what color one 
could expect in the offspring. The in- 
vestigation showed that except in ex- 
ceptional cases these colors do not 
blend but act as unit characters, The 
gray color is dominant to bay, black 
and chestnut. Bay is recessive to 
gray, roan and dun, but dominant to 
chestnut and black. Chestnut is weak- 
est and is recessive to all other col- 
ors. Black is recessive to bay and 
gray just as. bay is recessive to gray. 
Chestnut and black may be submerged 
for generations and then reappear. 
When gray disappears it cannot again 
be obtained without going back to it. 

The investigation showed further 
that when horses are pure bred for 
any color, they will continue to pro- 
duce that same color for an indefinite 
number of generations. Whenever 
chestnuts are produced, they have lost 
all power to transmit any other color 
and when interbred will produce 
nothing but chestnuts. Sex has 
nothing to do with the transmission 
of color; That sex controls the color 
which in the mating pos- 
sesees the dominant color. Thus a 
well-bred sire cannot control the color 
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Horses—For a 


recently by her owner, George Sten- 
gel of Newark, N. J. She was 28 
years old, 





Peter the Great, 2:07%, has 42 new 
standard performers—a new worltl’s 
record. 





Peter Patchen, a five-year-old son 
of Peter the Great, 2:07%, and Patch- 
en Maid, 2:08%, has taken a record 
of 2:19. 





Leonie B., 2, 2:28%, a new 2:30 
trotter by Bingen, 2:06%, is out or 
Harvest Girl, own sister of The 
Harvester, 2:01, 





Possibility, 2:02%, and Billy M., 
2:03%, both of which took their reo- 
ords this year, are blood brothers, 
both being by Newtown Boy. 





Nutwood Wilkes, 2:16%, is probably 
the best preserved and most vigorous 
trotting stallion of his years—26— 
now living, according to those who 
have recently seen him. 


The stallion Woodline, 2:19, owned 
by Hugh Smith, Howard, S. D., died a 
few weeks ago, aged 26 years. Wood- 
line was by Nutwood, 2:18%, out of 
Four Lines, by Blackwood 74, and was 
the sire of 16 in the standard speed 
list, 








THE NATIONAL GRANGE NOW IN 
SESSION. 


The 48th annual session of the Na- 
tional Grange convened at Wilmington, 
Del., on Nov. 11. Of the 32 grange 
states 29 are represented. The unrep- 
resented were North Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Delaware, the latier on ac- 
count of the illness of State Master 
Bancroft. 

The opening address of National 
Master Oliver Wilson of Illinois, re- 
viewed the work of the year and indi- 
cated the policies, or some of them, 
which he believed that the grange 
should approve for the year to come. 
He spoke with much satisfaction of the 
fact that the resources of the national 
grange now amounted to almost $100,- 
000; to be exact, $99,992.34. This is a 
gain of about $4,000 over last year. In 
regard to some of the public questions 
in which the grange is interested that 
of farm credit he considered as one 
of the most important. He favors 
government aid and approved the bill 
of the joint committees of the House 
and Senate in principle, but thought it 
did not go far enough. The oppressive 
interest rates that have so long ob- 
structed agriculture he said should be 
speedily reduced. On postal improve- 
ment he congratulated the order on 
the success of the parcel post, a grange 
measure, and looked with favor on the 
increase in weight of packages to be 
shipped by parcel post. He disap- 
proved any attempt to reduce letter 
postage believing that it might better 
be retained as it is—and the extra pro- 
ceeds from the higher rate be devoted 
to the improvement of the service. 

On the subject of federal aid for 
highway improvement, Mr. Wilson said 
that the burden of road building and 
maintenance should be borne by na- 
tional, state and local governments in 
fair and equitable _ ratio. He com- 
mended the system of employing pris- 
oners to work on the highways. Rela- 
tive to the much discussed question of 
bonding the state to improve the high- 
ways he believed the policy wrong and 
that roads should be improved and 


(Continued on Page 12.) 
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CATTLE FOR BEEF 


AND FOR 


Mini 


RED POLL CATTLE BEST DUAL- 
PURPOSE BREED—REPORT 
OF SALE, 














Editor, Rural World:—One of your 
contemporaries tells of the importa- 
tion into this country of unregistered 
Shorthorns, male and female, for 
milking purposes. If such an effort 
has been made, it is remarkable, in 
that it is the strangest record of mis- 
directed effort reported. Three years 
ago the United States began issuing 
certificates for pure-bred animals for 
breeding purposes, free of duty. Of 
the Shorthorns in 1911, 48 head were 
imported, in 1912, 95, and in 1913, 206. 
Unregistered stock would pay duty 
and would not be reported. 

Of the recognized dairy breeds, we 
imported, in the three years, 2415 
Guernseys, 1751 Jerseys and 42 Hol- 
stein-Friesians. Sometimes claims are 
made for Shorthorns and Ayrshires as 
dual purpose cattle. 

Red Poll cattle, known to exist for 
at least two centuries as recognized 
dairy animals, are the only dual-pur- 
pose cattle (so called) that, in a 
strictly dairy contest, have been 
placed winners. In the six months’ 
test in Ohio, won by a Guernsey cow, 
2965, Mayflower, a Red Poll by Mason 
698, sire of the Des Moines, lowa, bull, 
Breadfinder 986, won second place 
over both Jerseys and Holsteins. 

Mr. D. L. Morse, who has _ been 
breeding Red Poll for 20 years, in 
Newton county, cast his bread upon 
the waters last week, in selling 13 
cows and heifers, most of them bred 
to Nailor Boy 17205. Twenty-one 
head were sold that would have 
brought more money for beef. Only 
one or two of the cows went out of 
the county. The herd was built up on 
stock descended from Mason 698. As 
dairy stock they were worth as much 
probably as any herd of Red Polls 
of the same number that ever passed 
under the hammer in the United 
States. The average of the 21 was 
slightly under $70 per head. If Mr. 
Morse will let the 250,000 or more 
readers of Colman’s Rural World 
know when he will again offer real 
dual-purpose cattle to the highest 
bidder, Newton county, Missouri, will 
not get all the prizes. Even they will 
not next time feel that they are con- 
ferring a favor on him to accept 
such stock at less than beef prices. 

When Mr. Morse bought Nailor 
Boy he went to buy a full brother, a 
year younger, but the price ($500) 
seemed to him prohibitive; so, after 
a canvass of Illinois and Indiana, the 
$150 saved in the purchase of a herd 
bull, counting time, trouble and ex- 
pense, might possibly as well have 
gone for the younger animal.—L. E. 
Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 


GUERNSEY AND JERSEY HISTORY. 








Some interesting hstorical notes of 
the Guernsey and Jersey cattle breeds 
were recently given by S. S. Peer in 
the Cornell “Countrymen,” as follows: 

There came a time over 100 years 
ago—some claim it was nearly 200 
years—when Guernsey and Jersey fell 
out as neighbors. Guernsey, as the 
story goes, forbade Jersey to send any 
more cattle to Guernsey, the Guernsey 
farmers claiming they were too small, 
that they were only a detriment and 
they would have no more of them. Jer- 
sey retaliated by saying: “We pro- 
hibit cattle from the Island of Guern- 
sey landing on our shores. They are 
coarse, ungainly brutes, and we warn 
you if you bring any more over here 
they will be killed.” Someone, it is 
said, was caught at making an ex- 
change, claiming he had bought. his 
cattle from the mainland. Then Jer- 
sey and Guernsey both passed laws 
prohibiting any cattle of any descrip- 


tion coming to either island no matter’ 


where they hailed from. From that 
day there has never been a live animal 





landed on either island, except for} they are not adapted to all sections 


slaughter, and no animal that has ever 
been exported from the islands has ev- 
er been exported from the islands has 
ever been allowed to return. The only 
exception to this was that Guernsey 
several years ago permitted one of the 
islanders to exhibit his cattle in Eng- 
land, under severe restrictions that 
they were to be returned. They soon 
repudiated this ruling, as the herd so 
exhibited in Great Britain and returned 
to the island was the first and only 
one on the island to have tuberculosis. 
While speaking of tuberculosis I 
may add that of over 1,000 head of 
Guernseys and Jerseys which I have 
imported from the islands I have never 
had one react to the tuberculin test. 
Dr. T. A. Geddes, the United States V. 
*§. inspector, claims the islands are ab- 
solutely free from this disease. 


A REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN 
WORKING CATTLE, 








Despite the fact that the use of oxen 
for farm work is considered an anti- 
quated practice by the average farmer 
we find that there is a revival of inter- 
est along this line, says a writer in 
the Breeder’s Gazette. Formerly the 
use of oxen was quite prevalent, but 
as time went on they became almost 
entirely replaced by horses, especially 
in the more level sections of the coun- 
try. In the opening up of any new 
country we find that the ox has played 
an important part. In those sections 
that are level there is a strong tend- 
ency for his place to be taken by 
horses. In the hilly and mountainous 
sections the change takes place much 
slower and where the land is very 
rough, and especially if the soil be 
poor, the change is never complete. 
The cause of this revival is not hard 
to find. In the first place, horses have 
advanced rapidly in price. Cattle 
have also advanced, but not so rapid- 
ly as horses and mules. 

A point decidedly in favor of the 
work ox over the horse or mule is that 
as soon as an ox has passed his prime, 
from the standpoint of work, and is 
no longer able to do enough work to 
pay for his feed, he can be fattened 
and used for beef. The ox does not re- 
quire the same class of feed as the 
horse. He can get along just as well 
on a class of feed that would be large- 
ly wasted if one class of feed that 
would be largely wasted if one did 
not have cattle to consume it. It costs 
less to grow an ox to working age 
than it does a horse, and he will re- 
quire only about two-thirds the daily 
cost for feed and upkeep. 

The use of oxen on farms is common 
throughout the greater part of Europe. 
Even with a country so modern and 
modern farm machines. Throughout 
the greater part of Asia oxen are used. 
In India, Japan, costal China and on 
practically all the islands off eastern 
and southern Asia the use of the larg- 
er individuals of the native cattle for 
working purposes is reported. 

In the United States we find the larg- 
est number of work cattle in New Eng- 
land and all through the entire Appa- 
lachian region. They have been used 
continuously in this region since the 
first settlements by white men. It is 
through these sections, especially in 
the sections farther north, that we 
find distinct indications of a revival of 
interest. Formerly almost any kind of 
steer was used for work purposes, but 
now they are exercising considerable 
judgment in the selection of work cat- 
tle. They generally prefer one of the 
beef breeds, although Sussex and De- 
von steers are found. They have been 
shipping in some cattle from the corn 
belt for work cattle. The local and 
state fairs are making classes for work 
cattle and attractive prizes are offered 
for both individual and town teams. 
In some of these local shows a lively 
interest is shown, and.the use of the 
most desirable type of ox is encour- 
aged. ‘ 

In England oxen were used to a 
much greater extent than now. In 
practically all the older English books 
on agriculture there was a goodly por- 
tion devoted to the “oxe.” If we are 
going to work oxen we should work 
only the best that are suited for draft 
and shuuld work them in the most eco- 
nomical way. The number of oxen in 
use today is far greater than the at- 
tention paid to their selection and 
Management would indicate. While 





| be shipped in an unfinished condition. 





there are conditions under which they 
are proving profitable. A yoke of well- 
matched, well-bred, well-broke oxen, 
low-set and heavily-muscled, has its 
place on some farms in the rougher 
sections of the east, the same as the 
team of massive Percherons has its 
place on the level farms of Indiana, 
Illinois or Iowa. 





IMPORTANT MATTERS THAT AF- 
FECT LIVE STOCK MARKETING, 





In marketing live stock several time- 
ly matters add much to the profit col- 
umn. The more important are salable 
condition of the stock, manner of han- 
dling in transit and selection of a fa- 
vorable market day, says W. H. Under- 
wood in Rural Life. No stock should , 


Well fattened stock though inferior in 
quality to animals unfinished in flesh, 
will sell “all around them.” 

It is well to bear in mind that there 
are but two classes of stock in the 
stockyards for which there is an active 
steady demand, namely, stock fat 
enough for the shambles and animals 
belonging to the feeder class. Prices 
in the feeder class are always more 
capricious than those in fat lots, hence 
stock not up to the requirements of 
the killer grades land without argu- 
ment in the feeder class. The loss thus 
entailed is the amount of feed used in 
the endeavor to get the herd or flock 
into the fat class. 





Shipping stock to market at as little ; 
loss in weight as possible claims atten- | 
tion. Shrinkage forms a largeitem in | 
the expense of transporting cattle to | 
market. Grass-fed cattle shrink badly, | 
especially if the distance shipped be 
over 100 miles. Cattle fattened on 
corn or hay, or both, will reach market 
in much better condition ,than grass- 
ers and in consequence present a trim, 
desirable appearance in the sale pens. 

It is well for several days previous 
to shipment to feed ratons that are 
binding. Corn should be discarded or 
fed sparingly for while it ultimately 
makes firm flesh, it is too heating for 
a traveling ration. Good timothy hay 
fed for three or four days previous to 
shipment, cutting down the corn ra- 
tion, is the best check. 

As the drift upon hogs and sheep 
is much less than that of cattle, com- 
ment is unnecessary beyond a brief 
warning against slopping the former 
or allowing the latter to have heating 
food for 48 hours before shipment. 

The most successful live stock mar- 
keting is done by those who manage 
to have their offerings ready for the 
sale pens when there is a scarcity of 
fat grades. A safe procedure is to ship 
when the market is on an upward 
tendency and as soon as it indicates a 
reasonable profit for the shipper. The 
shipper who is satisfied with a fair 
profit and who has the nerve to “let 
loose” regardless of future blandish- 
ments may be ranked as a successful 
marketer for he is sure to make money 
out of every shipment. 


BREEDING COWS AND HORSES. 








It is difficult to understand why in 
many communities dairymen will join 
a stallion association and pay $100 or 
more for stock in the concern when 
they have but a few mares to breed 
to the stallion, which the association 
buys, while at the same time they will 





refuse to pay $100 for a pure-bred bull 


that can be used on 50 or 100 cows. 


We have in mind a certain dairy gee. 


tion in California i. which the dairy. 


men subscribed $3,000 to pay for an sg 


imported coach stallion, but not ong 
out of 10 of them ever thought of buy- 
ing a good bull to head their herds, 
Of course, if you are going to breeg 
horses, breed good ones. But why not 
apply the same rule to cows? Suppose 
the $3,000 to which we referred, would 
have been invested in 30 bull calves, 
what a showing they would have made 
in that section in the way of better 
cows; and how their combined effort 


‘would have overshadowed the resultg 


from the $3,000 stallion who was sent 
out on daily trips in charge of his 
keeper, soliciting mares for service, 
while the cows were being bred to in- 
ferior sires. It is a poor policy that 
takes the money that the dairy herd 
earns and applying it to the other 
live stock on the farm. The cow 
should have the first consideration 
when it comes to making improve- 
ments.—Pacific Dairy Review. 





Much of the success of a dairy herd, 
large or small, lies in the proper rais- 
ing of the heifer calves from the best 
cows. 





The American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association will hold its 
annual convention on Tuesday, Dec. 
1 at 2:00 p. m., at the Grand Pacifle 
Hotel, Chicago. 








LEARN THE 


Automobile Busine 


At a School Where They Actually Build Cars 


Mr. C, A. Coey, the world’s premier autoist and winner 
of many worlu's records, has prepared a correspondence 
course which you can study in your own home duri 
our spare time. Or you can go direct to this sch 
his is a great opportunity for ambitious young men to 
learn to run, repair and sell automobiles and 


MAKE $100 to $400 A MONTH 


We have started hundreds of young men on the road to 
big pay. big paying Positions are waiting for men in 
this business. All you need is training. fis not luck, 
it’s pluck. If you have pluck you can make good and we 
help you. before you turn the page answer this adver- 
tisement. It’s important. Read what this man says: 
Mr.C. A. Coey; Dear Sir: Iwish to take this occasointo 
thank pps pl what your course hus meant to me. Jtine 
creased my wages 66 2-3 per cent casily aud has given 
healthier work and more prospects of promotion, (I 
the course several years ago; have driven the “Chase” 
truck for the Postal Tel. Cable Co.) than I ever had be 
fore. Wishing you continued success, 7 am sincerely, 
BRAUNER J, OSTERGAARD 
1988 N. Albany Ave., Chicago, Hl, 


You can get this 
car and the agency 
for your territory. # 
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Wegive you the agency forthe . in ita . 
Make$iMto$iMamonth, Re Cae. Cae ie ena 
We show you how. Write today for details and catalog, 


C. A. COEY’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING 












DEPT. 1105, COEY BLOG., 2010-12 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AND 





This beautiful Bracelet is all the rage. Ajostablet > : 
n ed li 


Sizewrist, gold plated throughout. 
with fancy engraved v 
Stone. Ring is set wi.h8 brilliants, Ver with large 


for selling only 20 of our magnificen oli 
: it 
pictures at 10c each. We trust you with pictures oetileaiie 


and gi i 
give an extra gift of 40 beautiful postcardsfor prom 


=. Send name '° k 
‘eople’s Supply Co.. Dept.x.W.716 Lucas Ave., St, Loulé 
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urnal published in America. 
above all A NEWSPAPER, and gives 
ly and impartially. 


fwe Papers Every Week. 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEE tissue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 

and this ie the unanimous verdict of its more than a f millio 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and oe fy 
It is STRICTLY 
ALL THE NEWS PROMPTL : 
IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer. Merchant or Profes- a 
sional Man who @esires to keep thoroughly posted, but hag not the time to read ; 
i oom Sane paper. while its great variety of welil-selected reading matter 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
RURAL WORLD and Saar Sevocnaz $1.00 wer 


cheapest national news and family 
EPUBLICAN in gone, but 
. accurate- 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
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CREAM 


UF THE 


Dairy News 


ABNORMALTIES IN 
PRODUCTION, 











SOME MILK 





Stringy milk is undoubtedly caused 
by the agency of fungi. On placing 
such milk under the microscope, 
small, round bodies can be seen which 
sometimes present the form of beacy 
chains. This abnormality occurs 
most frequently during the summer, 
and in dirty surroundings, and is 
often due to feeding of decaying fod- 
der infected with bacteria. Such milk, 
on the first day after milking, will be 
still thin; on the second day it will 
be quite thick, flows badly, draws out 
into threads, curdles, has but little 
cream, an insipid taste, is difficult to 
churn, and the butter obtained is 
greasy and of a bad flavor. It often 
presents a white, jelly-like mass 
which is so tough it will not run when 
the bowl is reversed. Stringy milk 
forms little or no cream and has a 
pronounced \ power of infection; a 
small quantity added to normal milk 
will taint the whole mass. 

Treatment.—Thorough disinfection 
of the rooms where the milk is kept 
with sulphuric acid or hot steam and 
the careful cleansing of all utensils. 
Heating the milk to 180 degrees F. 
will destroy the micro-organisms. 
Where there are any indications of 
digestive trouble in the cows, they 
should be fed dram doses each of 
sulphate of iron and gentian mixed 
three times a day for a week. If this 
treatment should fail, try dram doses 
of hyposulphide of soda given in the 
game manner. 

Bloody Milk. 

Bloody milk can be traceé to sev- 
eral causes. Not infrequently blood 
may be noticed in the milk immediate- 
ly after calving and may last for sev- 
eral days. In other cases nm 1s due to 
an injury to the udder, by a blow or 
kick, rough milking or to the butting 
of a sucking calf. Congestion of the 
udder, due to a chill at time of calv- 
ing, is often a cause, and a too sudden 
change to rich nitrogenous food may 
produce it. Some cows are predis- 
posed to this trouble because of a 
congenital weakness of the walls of 
the arteries. The small vessels sup- 
plying the udder will rupture on the 
slightest .or even no) cause and a 
little blood will escape into the milk 
until the artery heals again, and a 
recurrence of the trouble may occur 
at short intervals. 

Treatment.—If due to an injury to 
the udder, hot formentations should 
be applied to reduce the inflammation. 
Persistent hand rubbing will always 
aid, and a liniment composed of one 
ounce each of spirits of turpentine, 
Methylated spirits and tinct re of bel- 
ladonna, mixed with three ounces of 
Water, should be applied two or three 
times daily. If the cause is due to 
congestion, causing a hardening of 
one or more quarters of the udder, the 
Same treatment is all right, but the 
patient should have a drench com- 
posed of from one to two pounds of 
Epsom salts with a tablespoonful of 
ginger. In cases where the trouble is 
due to congenital weakness of the 
arteries, treatment is not very satis- 
factory as recurrence of the condition 
is very likely. Tincture of iron given 
in two-ounce doses mixed with water 
and administered as a drench three 
times a day will always help to over- 
come this condition. 

Abnormal Flavoring Matter. 

Abnormal flavors often arise from 
food stuffs ccnsumed whe. in process 
of decomposition. The followi_g might 
be mentioned: Rancid oil cake, bad or 
trozen potatoes or turnips, sour brew- 
ers’ grains, or large quantities of 
turnip tops. Foods such as those 
Contain an aetherial oil which will 
hav. an injurious effect on the milk. 
Also certain plants and grasses might 

hamed, such as dandelion, worm- 
Wood, tansy, garlic an! artichokes. An 
excess of oat or pea straw may cause 
In all these cases the 





milk obtains an unpleasant, rancid, 
bitter, salt or harsh flavor. 

Drugs Which Will Affect Milk. 

Many of the drugs in most ordinary 
use among cows will, to a greater or 
less extent, pass into the milk and 
produce corresponding effects on 
those using it. Among the common- 
est are camphor, spirits of turpentine, 
asafoetida, tartar emetic, aloes, and 
carbolic acid. The various salts, such 
as Epsom or Glauber salts, soda, pot- 
ash or borax, or even common salt in 
too large quantities, may produce an 
undesirable effect on milk. In some 
cases alcohol has been tasted in the 
milk of cows fed on the refuse of dis- 
tilleries. 

Seapy Milk, 

Soapy milk has a soapy taste, never 
coagulates however long it stands, but 
precipitates a slimy sediment and 
gives a frothy cream which is ex- 
tremely hard to churn into butter. The 
cause of this condition has been 
traced to the presence of a special 
bacillus which gains an entrance to 
the system through the eating of in- 
fected straw and hay. 

Treatment.—Consists in removing 
any infected fodder as well as being 
careful to thoroughly clean the udder 
before milking. 

Different forms of disease are often 
transmitted to the human family 
through the medium of milk. The 
most impotrant instance of this is | 
tuberculosis. Experiments in feeding | 














Young Miik Making Machines That 
Have the Energy and Breeding to Op- 
erate At High Speed. 


milk from tubercular cows 
proved its power of infection to be 
very great. The milk of cows suff- 
ering from disease of the lungs soon 
turns putrid and is not fit for human 
food. Foot and mouth disease is often 
communicated to man and animals 
through the medium of milk. Milk is 
also said to be capable of transmitting 
typhus, scarlet fever, cholera, and 
diphtheria to the human family. Con- 
sideration of the above scientific facts 
ought to stimulate all producers of 
milk to use the utmost care to see that 
dairy cattle are fed on thoroughly 
clean and wholesome food, and to 
use the utmost care to keep the milk 
free from any contagion after it is 
drawn from the cow.—H. G. Reed, U. S. 





PERSISTENT PRODUCTION, 





Editor, Rural World:—Persistent 
production is a valuable characteristic 
of the Sophie’s Tormentor Jersey 
cows, many cows of this family hav- 
ing demonstrated this persistency, 
most conspicuous of which is Sophie 
19th of Hood Farm, who gave in five 
years, authenticated tests, 64015 
pounds milk, 4414 pounds 14 ounces 
85 per cent butter. 

Another cow of this family bids fair 
to exceed this heavy production, Lou 
24 of Hood Farm 250505; dropped 
Feb. 7, 1909. Dropped first calf when 
two years 1 month of age, giving In 
the year 7465 pounds milk, 512 pounds 
5 ounces butter. She qualified for 
class AA. Commenced second yearly 
authenticated test when two years 
four months of age, giving 10186 
pounds 7 ounces milk, 688 pounds 7 
ounces butter; qualified for class AA, 
winning bronze medal 1913 for third 
largest production by Jersey cows, 
three years and under four. Com- 
menced test when four years eight 
months of age, gave in the year 
12456 pounds 15 ounces milk, 833 
pounds 1 ounce butter, and as she is 


have | 


 aue to calve Dec, 14, will qualify for 
class AA. 

By looking under “Highest Yields 
of Jersey,” I find this record places 
Lou 2d of Hood Farm as fourth high 
cow class 7. Total production on au- 
thenticated tests for three years 30,- 
106 pounds 6 ounces milk, 2033 pounds 
13 ounces butter. She was on test 
13 months in three-year-old form, 
but last 12 months constituted her 
authenticated test. In the first month 
she gave 1099 pounds milk, 56 pounds 
6 ounces butter. Adding this to her 
three yearly authenticated record she 
produced 31207 pounds 6 ounces milk, 
2090 pounds 3 ounces butter. Dropped 
three living calves (the oldest of 
which has entered the register of 
merit) and is due to calve again in 
six weeks, and will not be six years 
old until February, 1916. 

Lou 2d of Hood Farm is a double 
granddaughter of Hood Farm Torono 
(the greatest sire of high producers), 
| who is a grandson of Sophie's Tor- 
mentor.—J. E. Dodge, Manager Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass. 








| SEDIMENT TESTS FOR MILK. 





| 


For some time it has been known 
|that the sediment test of milk would 
| reveal the amount of dirt that often 
| finds its way into the pail, can or bot- 
tle. One of the principal sources of 
| contamination of milk has been prov- 
en to be the amount of foreign sub- 
stance that finds its way into the 
milk from the time the pail is set un- 
der the cow until it reaches the con- 
sumer. When a large amount of milk 
is run through the separator there will 
be considerable animal matter and 
dirt, that is thrown to the outside of 
| the bowl. This has been quite a rev- 
| elation to many careful milk produc- 
|ers and the sediment test will show 
| similar results; and with considerable 
|more accuracy, in regard to the 
amount of foreign matter that finds 
its way into the milk. In fact, it will 
take a position for showing dirt sim- 
iler to the Babcock test for giving 
the correct amount of butter fat in 
milk. 

The sediment test itself consists 
merely of filtering a pint of milk 
through small cotton discs. The city 
of New York has passed a regulation 
requiring all milk bought at the 
creameries for shipment to the city to 
be subjected to the sediment test once 
a week, the results of which are to be 
posted where al] the patrons can see 
who is producing the best milk and 
thereby create a friendly rivalry as to 
whose name shall be at the head of 
the list. If the milk from any dairy 
is found to have an abnormal amount 
of sediment it will be sufficient cause 
for excluding the milkx-of that dairy 
for shipment to the city. Recently, 
sediment tests were made of a num- 
ber of samples of milk in Clevelana 
and a number of dairymen were called 
in amd given a demonstration of the 
tests and a chance to look over the 
results of the same. Many expressed 
surprise and confidently expected that 
they would be able to produce a more 
even quality of milk by the use of this 
test. It is without doubt one of the 
best tests we have to help the dairy- 
man who is trying to produce a high 
quality of milk for the city markets.— 
J. F. Hudson, Ohio. 











FROM THE JERSEY BULLETIN. 


Habits with the dairy cow are few, 
Teach her good habits and you will 
have little trouble in handling her. 

Milking is a science and an art as 
well. You may by carelessness in- 
jure the best and easiest milker in 
the herd. Remember the cow is @ 
mother. Gentle handling and thor- 
ough milking help fill the bucket. 

Summer and winter, the two most 
necessary things for the cow are 
water and salt. But these are such 
common requirements that they are 
too often neglected. Keep everlast- 
ingly at these little things. Don’t 
neglect them. 











The profitable cow is one that makes 
good use of large quantities of food. 
Don’t stint your cows. 





A good “dry milker” is a scarce ar- 
ticle and the milker who wets his 
hands ought never be tolerated in the 
dairy barn. 





Do not mix warm cream with cold 
cream, as the warm cream will quick- 
ly sour the cream that has stood for 
a day or more. 





Milk factories complain as much 
about the care of the milk utensils as 
about any other thing which is con- 
nected with the producing end of the 
business. They claim that most of 
their trouble is caused by milk which 
is contaminated, not by the cow, the 
barn or the milker, but by the uten- 
sils into which the milk is placed. 
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Oxidized frame, prettily 
embossed with handsome fle- 
ral design; 10-inch chain, 
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People's SupplyCo. 2.W 
716 Lecee Ave, St. 














DO YOUR OWN MENDING 


WITH A SET OF 


“ALWAYS READY” 
COBBLER’S TOOLS. 














This handy shoe repair outfit was made espe- 
elally for home use. With the aid of these tools 
you can easily do any kind of shoe repairing 
at a great saving of time and expense. The out- 
fit comes packed in a box and consists 
of the following: Iren stand for lasts; one each 
9 in., 7% inch, 5% inch lasts; sh hammer; 
shoe knife; peg awl; sewing awl; stabbing awl; 
one package of heel ‘nails; one package of clinch 
nails; and full directions) A most complete and 
serviceable outfit which will always give satis- 
faction. 

Our Offer: This Cobbler’s Out@t may be had 
ion all mailing charges prepaid by sending one 
dollar to pay for a one new or renewal 
subscription to Colman’s Rural World and a one 


vee ev new or renewal subscri 
Just write a letter and say, “I enclose 
$1. *s for one year’s — to ae 
Rural World, and one year Farm 
meg and one complete oubbier’s Outfit te ‘a 
sent postage prepaid.” 
Address subscriptions and remittances te 
COLMAN’S BURAL WOELD, 


St. Leuis, Mo. 
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A COUNTRY PROSPEROUS AND AT 
PEACE SHOULD BE THANKFUL. 





If there is one country in the whole 
wide world that has cause for thanks- 
giving this year, more than any other 
year perhaps in its history, it is this 
land of freedom and blessedness, the 
United States of America. When most 
all of the countries of Europe; India 
and Japan in Asia; Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa in the southern 
part of the eastern hemisphere; and 
Canada, Newfoundland and some of 
the West Indies, as well as Mexico in 
North America, to say nothing of Brit- 
ish Honduras and the Guianas in Cen- 
tral and South Americas, are fraught 
with strife and bloody warfare, di- 
rectly or indirectly, this country is at 
peace and prosperous. Both as indi- 
viduals and as a people we are favored 
beyond all others. 

Not only for our neutrality in this 
war should we be thankful, but also 
for the many other advantages that we 
enjoy. We are citizens of a country 
where law and order reigns, in which 
education is free and where all men 
have equal chances for making a liv- 
ing and for gaining wealth. 

Among all the blessings that a coun- 
try can enjoy none is more appreciat- 
ed than a bountiful harvest of the 
fruits of the earth. Crops in most parts 
of the country have been good and 
where crops have been poor prices are 
comparatively high. Even for the cot- 
ton farmer conditions are improving. 

Every ear of corn, every golden 
pumpkin, every apple—everything, 
tells us to be thankful. In country 
places where one is in constant com- 
mune with Nature, there is special 
cause for thanksgiving in the abun- 
dance of our gifts. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 





“Better be safe than sorry”—and get 
those implements in out of the rain or 
snow. 





“The raven croaked no more”’—aft- 
er Mr. Farmer pinked him with a shot- 
gun in the cornfield. 





“A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush’—when trading horses with a 
man you don’t know. 





“There’s always room at the top’— 
for more thorough spraying of fruit 
trees in old orchards. 





“There’s no time like the present”— 
to figure your profit or loss and find 
out what’s to blame, or who. 





“All that I want is Love”’—would 
sound funny from a mule, but he 
might think it just the same. 





“There’s no use in crying over spilt 
milk”—and there’s less sense in try- 
ing to kill the cow that put her foot in 
the pail. 





The breeding of plants can be car- 
ried to extremes. A man might spend 
years in originating an odorless onion. 
The more perfect the product the less 
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Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 


readers. 
Colman’s Rural World 
strives to bring the 


greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 


— excellent results. 


First U. 8. 
Agric 
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Colman’s Rural World is 

mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States 
or island possessions for 
one dollar per year or 
three years for two dollars. 
All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and new addresses. 


Colman’s Rural World is 

published every Thursday 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. COon- 
tributed articles on perti- 
nent subjects are invited. 
Photographs suitable for re- 
production also will be wel- 
ecomed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Entered in the postoffice 
Secretary of at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
ulture. class matter. 














its value. It’s the odor that makes an 
onion worth having. 





To “kill two birds with one stone’”— 
graft a tomato slip on a potato vine. 





“Hitch your wagon to a star’—one 
of the Missouri or Kentucky kind that 
can step in 2:10 or better. 





“Play in your own backyard’— 
when you think of criticizing the ap- 


“A stitch in time saves nine’—when 
the new horse blanket cuts a caper. 





“You never miss the water till the 
well runs dry’—but it pays to drill or 
dig a little deeper and keep her always 
wet. 





“Be prepared,” say the boy scouts— 
and it wouldn’t be a bad thing for some 
old scouts who have leaky barns on 
their farms, or work neglected or even 





pearance of your neighbor’s. 
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for us to offer our sincere thanks 


has striven to serve them. Now 


upon to give the greatest service 
farmer, it will supply a key to all 


to the land”—or for the city man 


lages and the towns, it will make 
attractive, more satisfying. 


that merit discussion. 


becomes increasingly complex in 


World considers it its duty to m 


All the various activities of th 


ing; bettering and improving the 
tion; the supply and conditions of 


frivolity for old and young. 


delightful hobby. 


Our Policy and Our Plans 


In this, the Thanksgiving number of the Rural World, we wish 
to say a few words about ourselves. 


generous support throughout the many years that this publication 


be our constant and earnest effort to so conduct the policy of the 
Rural World that it will be deserving at all times of the hearty sup- 
port and confidence of all its readers. 

Colman’s Rural World seeks to provide good clean reading for 
all members of the farm and suburban household. It can be relied 


going on in the world of agriculture that is worth noting. 
man new to farming—the townsman who has decided te “go back 


it will make things easy of accomplishment. For the women and 
the young folks in our country homes, as well as those of the vil- 


In regard to public affairs that affect agriculture, including the 
conduct of governments, it will be the policy of Colman’s Rural World 
te give the facts without prejudice and without bias, and to open its 
columns to the expression of opinions from all sides of questions 
In such matters the rules of debate shall be 
fair play and good feeling. Partial and partisan opinions on politics, 
religion and the European war will find no welcome. 

The land and its products shall be our main theme., Agriculture 


New conditions constantly arise, new crops often must take the place 
of unprofitable ones, new breeds of live stock and new varieties of plants 
require special treatment, newly opened lands may need particular 
eare and the steady increase of tenant farming is changing the entire 
eomplexion of agriculture in many communities. Colman’s Rural 


vigor that it caters to the old. Its one mission is to make country 
life throughout the nation more profitable and more worth the living. 


town will be dealt with comprehensively. 
stock, dairying, poultry, bee-keeping, 
gardening; seeding, planting, cultivating, harvesting, storing, market- 


home and abroad; markets and crop conditions; education, taxation, 
transportation; literature in verse, essay and story—everything that 
we can think of, and all that our readers ask for, will be discussed 
by writers who know from experience what they are talking about. 
And mingled with the solid matter will be always a little fun and 


As we assume that all our readers have a love of the beautiful, 
and that they desire to realize it more in home surroundings and in 
daily life and thought, we shall devote considerable spate to horti- 
eulture. This should appeal especially to persons in cities and su- 
burbs who have homes where they can dabble or specialize in garden- 
ing. An art as well as a science is gardening, and to many it is a 
Colman’s Rural World hopes to cultivate still 
further this desire in its readers by suggesting and describing how 
best to plan and plant and practice. It hopes to find a place for itself 
in every home where better horticulture or better ageenltare is the 
ideal. May it always be a welcome and instructive 


‘a note to meet. 
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This festival time is opportune 
to a multitude of readers for their 


and in the years te come it will 


to the greatest number. For the 
his difficulties and to all that is 
For the 


who loves nature and gardening, 


home life more comfortable, more 


its variety as the years go by. 


eet the new needs with the same 


e great out-of-doors in country or 
Field agriculture, live 
fruit growing, floriculture, 


home, child training and recrea- 
labor; organizations of farmers at 
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|THE FIGHT AGAINST FOOT-AND. 
MOUTH DISEASE, 





The recent outbreak of the foot- 
and-mouth disease, which is one of the 


most contagious and destructive dis- 
eases of cattle, swine and sheep, ex- 
ceeds in area affected any of the five 
in this country, 
Unless the infection can be immediate- 
ly localized and quickly eradicated, it 
threatens untold losses among live 
stock. 


So contagious is the disease that in 
past outbreaks where but one animal 
in a herd was infected, the entire herd 
in almost all cases later contracted 
the sickness. While the mortality igs 
not high the effects of the disease even 
on animals that recover are such as to 
make them practically useless. They 
lose flesh rapidly; in the case of cows, 
the milk dries up or is made danger- 
ous for human consumption; in the 
case of breeding animals, the animal 
once infected becomes valueless for 





breeding, as it may continue to be a 
constant carrier of contagion. 

It is possible to cure the external 
symptoms, but during the process of 
attempting to cure one sick animal the 
chances are that hundreds of others 
may be infected. The treatment or 
killing of a single animal in a herd 
was tried in an outbreak and did not 
prove effective, for the reagon that the 
remainder of the herd soon became 
affected and had to be killed. 

As a result of the five outbreaks in 
this country, and other disastrous epi- 
demics of the disease in Europe and 
Great Britain, veterinary authorities 
of the United States are agreed that the 
only method of combating the disease 
is to stop all movement of stock and 
material which have been subjected to 
any danger of infection, and to kill off 
without delay all herds in which the 
disease has gained any foothold. This 
enables the authorities to eradicate af- 
fected herds and to isolate and hold 
under observation all suspected herds. 

For these reasons, the United States 
Department of Agriculture quarak- 
tined a number of states for the foot- 
and-mouth diseage. The federal quar- 


ment of stock and materials likely to 
carry the infection. At the same time, 


cal quarantines which prevent the 
passage of animals from farms or lo- 
calities known to be infected to other 
localities in the same state in whch 
the disease has not appeared. Each in- 


is discovered, is killed and the dead 
animals buried in a covering of lime. 
The skins of the animals are slashed 


lime. 


mals is reimbursed on the basis of the © 
appraised value of the herd, the ap- ~ 
praiser being appointed by the state, © 
The expense of the whole process of 
condemnation and disinfection is di- ~ 
vided equally between the federal and © 





A. B. CUTTING, Editor. 
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state governments. 
Until the entire premises have beet | 
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the state authorities are imposing lo- a 
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thoroughly disinfected and all danger 
‘of spreading the disease removed, the 
farm is quarantined by the local au- 
thorities in the same way in which it 
would be for a contagious human dis- 
ease. This local quarantine prevents 
the visit of individuals or the trans- 
fer of any produce or animals from the 
farm to other farms. In some cases, 
because human beings can carry the 
fisease to other herds, the state au- 
thorities have prevented children on 
infected farms from attending school. 
Jn other cases, as in Illinois and Ohio, 
the state authorities closed the stock 
yards until they could be cleaned 
and disinfected 

The first object of the department is 
to discover and segregate all animals 
sick with the disease or that have been 
exposed. To this end, the federal and 
state inspectors have been tracing up 
through bills of lading and railroad 
records, all shipments of live cattle 
which have been made during the last 
'§) days out of any of the infected or 
suspected districts. The herds of ani- 
mals so shipped are located and imme- 
diately examined by veterinarians. In 
this way the presence of foot-and- 
mouth disease has been discovered in 
yatious places in the present wide 
area now under federal quarantine. 
Similarly, the numbers of all cars in 
which animals have been transported 
from these districts have been obtain- 
ei, and these are being located and 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 

Following the imposition of a gen- 
ral federal quarantine, and the killing 
of actually infected herds, comes a 
farm-to-farm inspection of the entire 
quarantined area. Later, when it be- 
comes clear that the disease has been 
localized, it will be possible for the 
federal and state authorities to free 
from quarantine all but the actually 
infected counties or districts, and 
allow the uninfected territories to re- 
fume interstate shipments of stock. 

At present the chief danger lies in 
the possibility of there being concealed 
ources of infection. Farmers and oth- 
ér stock raisers should not fail to re- 
port at once to state or federal authori- 
ties all suspicious cases of sore mouths 
or lameness. 





“Lend me your ears”’—said the 
Roman soldier to his mule, as he look- 
td for a place to hide. 





“Save the Fruit” is the message 
that is being sent out from the office 
ofthe Missouri State Board of Agr- 
tulture. It urges the storing and 
tanning of every kind of fruit to the 
limit of family needs, at least. Sugar 
tas reduced in value in time to en- 
Slrage home canning. It will pay 
buy apples and carefully keep them 

home or market use. Take ad- 
Yattage of cheap cold storage where 
itis available. Boost and use the ap- 
Ple—the finest fruit that grows in 
tis World of ours! 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture sounds a wise warning 
“ainst the imported Turkestan al- 
yaa seed. Americans will do well 
Might shy of imported seeds of any 
When they can get the domestic 
duct. Insist on knowing what sort 

i where grown, and the purity 

* of alfalfa and other seeds when 
m buy. Clean seed is cheap at a 
m figure when compared to weedy 
Poor alfalfa given to you free. 
man’s Rural World calls attention 
the fact that Missouri-ig one of 
states without any sort of pure 
law. The farmers should de- 
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Description 


This magnificent 33-piece dinner set Is 
the product of one of the finest and larg- 
est potteries in the world, the old rose 
and gold leaf design having become fa- 
mous in aristocratic homes. 

In the center of each piece there ts a 
cluster of roses depicted in their natural 
colors and surrounded by the brilliant 
green foliage so that almost the only 
|} thing missing is the fragrance. The rich 
gold leaf border on the edge of each dish 
adds greatly to the beauty of the old 
roses, and makes this a valuable and 
beautiful dinner set. 


World Renowned 


Each dish bears the genuine stamp and 
TRADE MARK of the great world-re- 
+ nowned Owen China Company of Mi- 
; nerva, Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set of dishes, 
| guarantees them absolutely. It proves to 
+ you that this is the original Owen china- 
ware. Oh, if you were only able to see 
the dishes themselves, the rich deep red 
of the old roses, which is burned into 
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% the ware itself so deep that it won’t 


wear off, no matter how much or how 
long you use the dishes. 

Each set is complete and comes nicely 
packed in a neat box and ts shipped to 
you by express. We will guarantee, no 
matter how many dishes you may have 
that you will prize this set above all oth- 
ers that you may possess. 





Thousands Write Us Like This 


BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED. 
The 33-piece dinner set has been receiy- 
ed O. K. It is the prettiest dinner set 
I ever saw—it is just grand. All of my 
neighbors who have seen the dinner set 
' want to get a set just like mine.—S. B, 
McKeithen, Cameron, N. OC. 


WIFE TOO ELATED TO WRITE. 

Lettie Travis (my wife) is too much 
elated over her dishes just received from 
you to write, so I write for her. They 
are far more beautiful and much better 
ware than she expected. Please accept 
our thanks for same.—Kelsie Travis, Har- 
din, Kentucky, 





ALL O. KE. 


I received my dishes, post 
extra surprise all O. EK., and 
simply fine.—Meta Reiter, Wheetley, Ark. 

There is hardly a reader of this won- 
Gerful offer who cannot secure one 
these beautiful 33-piece dinner sets and 
secure it within a few days after send- 
ing name for instructions, 
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Offer 


118 High-Grade Needles 











Fill out the coupon below and send 
it In to us and we will send you a sam- 
ple of our famous needlecase, containing 
an assortment of 115 needles for every 
purpose, including bodkin, darners, etc. 


When you get the sample needlecase 
we want you to show it to 16 of your 
friends and and tell them 
about a very special offer whereby each 
person you see can get a needlecase just 
like yours, free. 


neighbors, 


As soon as we get the coupon below 
with your name and address on it we 
will lay aside one of these handsome 
sets of dishes, and the 41 extra articles. 
and send you the big sample needle- 


Case, together with full instructions, 
and everything necessary to make 
the little work easy for you, s0 


that as soon as you finish your work we 
can send you the 33-piece dinner set and 
the 41 Extra Articles by express without 
@ minute’s delay. An offer could not be 
more liberal or more fair and we know 
you will be delighted. 


I also include with each set of dishes 
my special plan for paying all express 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan is 
so simple you can’t fail to earn a set of 
these dishes if you will only make up 
your mind to do so, 


FREE. 


of this wonderful offer, man, woman, boy 
these sets. We have already given away nearly 25,000 sets since we 
started our dish offer, and although we have to pay more for our 
dishes now on account of the war in Europe our great pepular offer 
ty pass or you will regret it when it is too late. Now is the time, 


Big Free 
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Every Reader 


remains the same. Don’t let this opportuni 





or girl can get one of 
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1 Extra Articles 


The 33-piece dinner set is not all you 
get by any means. The truth of the mat- 
ter is there is so much to tell about this 
big new gift plan of ours that we cannot 
get it all in this space. It is full of 
SURPRISES and DELIGHTS for those of 
our friends who are willing to lend us a 
helping hand at Spare times, 


A Surprise 


The very first letter you get from us 
will surprise you before you open it. It 
will also delight you by telling all about 
_ SS oe of rare and beautiful 

st cards which we want to gi 
&@ddition to the dishes. teeta 


Another Surprise 


And still, THAT is not all. One of the 
prettiest surprises of all is kept a secret 
until the day you get the dishes and find 
@ pretty present that you knew nothing 
about. Isn't this a fascinating idea? 
And what makes it even more interesting 
is that we have something nice for every- 
one of your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 


ee the coupon with your name 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME 


The coupon starts the whole i 
Just send me your name and eaeran = 
poet deneces + ay any postage or 

ng else—jus @ coupon, 
aS send it In, ” eee 
en you get the beautiful dish 4 
post cards, and the extra curpriee "tue. 
mium you will say, “How ean you af- 
ford to give such beautiful premiums for 
such little work?” Never mind now HOW 
I am able to give these valuable 
such a very, 
DO give 


mains that I oe 


them only to my 


friends who are willing to lend me a 

helping hand during their spare time, 

SIGN THE COUPON—IT STARTS EV- 
ERYTHING, 























Send No Money 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts, Send 
me the big sample needlécase, and 
tell me all about your big offer. 


Name VOSS P ORS SOP PVCS SOT OCR sea 
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The Christmas number of the Ru- 
ral World will appear on December 
3, instead of December 10, as previ- 
ously announced. The change will 
give our readers more time for tak- 
ing advantage of the giit sugges- 
tions, the recipes and other pre- 
paratory matiers for the great day 
that will be published. Readers of 
this page are asked to send right 
away their best recipes for making 
plum puddings, mince pies and oth- 
er special features of the Christmas 
dinner, including the roasting of 
the turkey. And all readers are re- 
quested to write letters or articles 
that tell about the Christmas cus- 
toms, traditions and revelry of 
olden times or now. If you have 
any photographs of Christmas 
scenes or practices, no matter how 
long ago they were taken or how 
recent, send them for reproduction. 
They will be returned in good or- 
der. Ali together we can fill our 
Christmas number with helpfulness 


and good cheer. 
THE EDITOR. 











BACK HOME FOR THANKSGIVING! 


Back i.ome! The autumn breezes from 
woodland groves rush down 

To greet me with their welcome on the 
road that leads from town. 

The rabbits pause, half-bold, half-shy, 
’mong knots of withered grass 

Along the quiet roadside to view me as 
I pass. 


The meadow-stubble glit’ers with its 
veil of starry frost; 

Faint whiffs of spicy fragrance from 
wayside shrubs are tossed; 

And yonder stands the homestead with 
cedars ‘round its door, 

Enveloped in a glory that I never saw 
before! : 


As bright as rays of opals are the 
gleams of southern moons 
Flung over waves of crystal in corai- 
locked lagoons; 

And tropie lands are regal with their 
gorgeous flower-glow, 

But I grew sick to see the land that 
dares be clad with snow! 


Back home to spend Thanksgiving! 
Each step upon the soi 

My footsteps pressed in childhood 
seems to draw me nearer God. 

The rustle of the dead, brown leaves 
seems like a murmurel prayer, 

And the spirit of Thanksgiving broods 
softly everywhere. 


Back home! The Southern people are 
gay and warm and kind, 

But no love is half as loyal as the love 
which here I find. 

And “fiestas,” nursed with music un- 
der palm and rose-starred viue, 

Lack the soul that fills Thanksgiving 
in our land of snow and pine! 


ADELA STEVENS CODY. 
Missouri. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS ARE 
GROWING RAPIDLY. 





There are now 2,153 Missouri boys 
and girls in clubs studying corn rais- 
‘ing, tomato raising and canning, stock 
judging, sewing and poultry raising. 
Since September 1 83 new clubs have 
been organized with a membership of 
956. The membership of these new 
clubs is distributed as follows: Poul- 
try raising, 59; stock judging, 348; 
sewing, 512. The Boys’ and Girls’ 
clubs were started by Prof. R. H. Em- 
berson of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Missouri last March. 

Arramgements are now being made 
for a state exhibit and contest which 
will be held at Columbia during Farm- 


er’s Week, January 11-15. The list of 
premiums and the rules governing the 
exhibit and contest are being sent out 
now. Mr. Emberson says that he will 
be glad to send any information desir- 
ed if any boy or girl, parent or teacher 
will write to him at Room 208, Agricul- 
tural Building, Columbia, Mo. 


HUMAN HEALTH AND THE FOOT- 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE, 





The anxiety that has been expressed 
in several quarters in regard to the 
effect upon human health of the pres- 
ent outbreak of the foot-and-mouth 
disease is regarded by government au- 
thorities as somewhat exaggerated. 
The most common fear is that the 
| milk supply might become contami- 
j nnes, but in view of the precautions 





that the local authorities in the infect- 
,ed areas are very generally taking, 
| there is comparatively little danger of 
| this. Milk from infected farms is not 
| permitted to be shipped at all. The 
|only danger is, therefore, that before 
ithe disease has manifiested itself 
some infected milk might reach the 
market. For this reason, experts in 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture recommend pasteuriza- 
tion. 

It has been demonstrated by ex- 
periments that pasteurization will 





it well through the bread crumbs, 
spread them out on a pan and set in 
the oven to brown, stirring well. 
When the apples are done, sprinkle 
the crumbs over the top, dust with 
sugar and serve hot with cream. 

Apple Trifle—Take smooth, well- 
sweetened apple sauce, chill, put in a 
deep -glass dish, and heap whipped 
cream over the top; very delicious. 

Creamed Apple Pie—Three cups of 
sliced apples, three-fourths cup of 
brown sugar, grated rind of one-haif 
lemon, juice of one-half lemon, two 
cups of boiled custard, line a deep 
pudding dish with pastry. Add ap- 
ples, sugar and lemon, cover with the 
upper paste and bake forty minutes. 
When done, lift the crust and pour in 
the boiled custard, return cover and 
serve ice cold. 

Apple Pudding—Half fill an earthen 
dish with good cooking apples, pared 
and cut in pieces. Do not put anl 
water in except that which adheres 
when washing them. When the bread 
dough is light take a piece large 
enough to cover the apples. Do not 
knead or roll out, simply pull and 
stretch over the apples, lay a clean 
cloth over, turn a plate over it and 
tuck the corner of the cloth closely 
over all. Put dish on top of stove, but 
where it will not be too hot, let it 
steam four hours. When done, take 





as readily as it does against typhoid 
fever, but in any event it must be 
thoroughly done—the milk must be 
heated to 145 degrees Fahrenheit and 
held at this temperature for 30 min- 
utes, 

In adult human beings the contag- 
ion causes such symptoms as sore 
mouths, painful swallowing, fever, and 
occasional eruptions on the hands, 
finger tips, etc. While causing con- 
siderable discomfort, however, the 
disease is rarely serious. 





A HALF-DOZEN APPLE RECIPES 
THAT ARE WORTH TRYING. 


Apple Sauce Cake—Cream together 
one cup of sugar and one-half cup of 
shortening; add a pinch of salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of cloves, teaspoon 
of cinnamon, a little nutmeg, and one 
cup of raisins. Dissolve one tea- 
spoon of soda in a little warm water, 
then stir into a cup of sour apple 
sauce, letting foam over ingredients in 
bowl. Beat all well and add two 
cups of flour. Bake in long tin forty 
minutes. 

Apple Whip—Make a pint of milk 
into rich custard by adding, when at 
boiling point, a teacupful of sugar, a 
little butter, yolks of three eggs, 
beaten to a cream, and a pinch of salt. 
Stir all together till smooth and 
creamy, then add one pint of apple 
sauce, and beat all together. A tea- 
spoonful of vanilla~is to be added 
when cold, and at the last, just before 
serving, whites of the eggs, beaten to 
a stiff froth, with a tablespoonful of 
su 





gar. 
Scotch Baked Apples—LHight applos, 
| eight tablespoonfuls of stale bread 
crumbs, eight teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
six teaspoonfuls of orange marmalade, 
;one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Core the apples, fill the cavi- 
ties with the sugar, half a tablespoon- 
1ful of butter and the maramalade. 
Place them in an agate ware baking 
pan, pour a little hot water around 
and bake. Meanwhile, melt the re- 
maining tablespoonful of butter, mix 


serve as a safeguard against contagion , 
from the foot-and-mouth disease just! eat with butter, sugar and cream.— 





These Look Big Enough for Pies for Thanksgiving and Half the Winter. 


off crust, spread apples on it, and 


Helen A. Layman, Massachusetts, 





ABOUT WINDOW CURTAINS. 


A room is often made most unpleas- 
ant by over elaborate, poorly hung 
window curtains. A curtain should 
serve its purpose as a protection of 
the interior of the house from the pry- 
ing gaze of the outsider, and should 
be of a close woven material and ar- 
ranged in straight hung lines. If 
more light and air is desired than this 
method of hanging seems to give the 
curtains may be pushed back or 
temporary cords of washable material 
may be used. 

Heavy silk or velvet cords or the 
ribbon arrangement are not suitable 
in the small home and serve only as 
dust collectors. The easily moving 
curtain is a better solution of the 
problem. The casing in which the 
rod runs should be wide enough to 
prevent sticking and should be well 
made to prevent sagging. The proper 
length of the curtains of a room 
should be uniform, 

Elaborate or expensive lace or silk 
window hangings are unnecessary. 
Simple, well hung curtains of muslin, 
net, scrim, voile, swiss or soft cheese- 
cloth, finished with a plain hem or a 
narrow lace edging will give the 
house a well balanced, suitable ap- 
pearance within and a simple, digni- 
fied atmosphere throughout. Besides 
the desirability of these features the 
saving of time in their care ‘and 
laundry and in the initial cost will ap- 
peal to every one. The curtains for 
a simple house should average not 
more than a dollar for each window. 
—Louise Peck. 





NUTS AS FOOD. 


Nuts form a very concentrated form 
of food, in many cases more so than 
cheese, and when rationally used they 
are readily digested and form a part of 
a well-balanced ration. Nuts are plen- 
tiful in many parts of this country and 
should not be allowed to go to waste. 


GET RID OF HUMORS 
AND AVOID SICKNESS. 


Humors in the blood cause fntex 
nal derangements that affect thy 
whole system, as well as pimples, 
boils and other eruptions, and gy 


responsible for the readiness with | 


which many people contract diseaga 
For forty years Hood’s Sa 
rilla has been more successful 


any other medicine in e 
humors and removing their ed 
and outward effects. Get Hood's 
No other medicine acts like it, 


A.B. 


POWER WASHER 





The A. B. C.—"‘world’s best” — 
Washer, run by your engine or motor, pays 
its own lowpricein afew washings. 
cleaner, whiter than by hand. No injury 
to delicate fabrics. Greatest time andlabor | 
saver for women. 

Sliding Power Wringer, Adjustabl 
Height Platform, Noiseless Beit Drive, | 
All Steel Base, etc. Guaranteed. 


The A-B:C: Alco Washer 


Occupies less space. Has Swinging Popa 
Wringer. Large Tub. Gasolineor electricmoter, 

Write for 14 Day FREE Trial Oe, 
Mustrated Booklet and send name of yor 
local dealer. 


Altorfer Bros. Co. 
Dil Roanoke and 


‘ 


JOLLYING CARDS. 
“A standin” with the girls it 
©, 692 N. 4th Street, Esther | 


Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and eh 


= rage. plots 

slippers, com 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress # 
very prettily mad, 
half length, 
trimmed with lacs 
also has a 
chatelaine watel 
with fleur-de-lis pin 
You can dress 
undress this doll 
like a real baby. 
curly hair, 

jteeth, rosy 
beautiful eyes, 
goes to sleep 
natural as life 
you lay her down 


This doll free fet 
selling only 20 oft 
magnificent art 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each: We) 
trust you with 
tures until sold, 
give an extra Si 

2 prise gift for p’ 
ness. Send no money—just your name. 
PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. B. Wa 
St. Louis, Me. 





Give you 
pack. Wallace 
ville, Iowa. 


Big Sleeping 














A pound of walnuts will produce & 
most three times as much energy &# 
pound of steak. Such being the ¢caa@ 
would not the use of a considé 
quant’ty of walnuts, butternuts, 
hickory nuts be a valuable addition @ 
this winter’s supply of provislORe. 
The gathering of nuts is fine sport 
the children. im 


TANKSGIBBIN’. : 





+ 


Oh, be jolly! Oh, be tankful! Foah@ 
possum’s in de pot, me 
An’ we heah de steam a-rappil @ 
lid tin. a 
Now my Lizzie’s settin’ table, aa ' 
wurries hab we got, ae 
Foah a happy time, yo’ know, 
settin’ in. ae 
All de while. my Lizzie’s cookilly® 
blessin’ seems tu cum, i 
Foah she’s ebber, ebber singin, ™ 
is why. ul 

An’ de dinnah has its seasoniD 
heah’s de whole sum: im 

Yo’ kin make dis life mos’ chee™ 
if yo’ try. Js 

St. Louis. ALBERT B. VAS=534 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


























In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
st measure only; for Skirts, give | 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
Me only; wh'le for patterns for | 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


9879—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 

inches bust measure. It requires | 
% yards of 36-inch material for a 

inch size. For cap, % yard 27- 

het, all over embroidery or lawn, 
‘Mcale, dimity, dotted swiss and silk 
Me suitable. 

1139—Girls’ Dress. 

“yee in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

Tequires 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 

trial for an 8-year size. 
1114—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
thes bust measure. It requires 6 
iu? of 40-inch material for a 38- 
—o size. The skirt measures 2 

is at its lower edge. 

Ladies’ Sewing Apron and 
Combined. = 
'Cut in one size—medium. It re- 
mires 1% yards of 36-inch material. 
“i—Ladies’ Skirt, With or Without 

Tunic and Girdle. 





,eut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
. inches waist measure, It requires 


























25 yards of 44-inch material for the 
skirt, and 2 yards for the tunic and 
girdle, for a 24-inch size. The skirt 
measures 2 yards at the lower edge. 
1180-1129—Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist, 1130, cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 1129, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
It requires 8% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. Two sepa- 
rate patterns, 10c each. 

1135—Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: $4, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 7% yards of 36-inch material 
fu. a 36-inch size. The skirt meas- 
ures 1% yards at the lower edge. 

1128—Ladies’ Dart Fitted Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1111—Ladies’ Kimono, 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1127—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 8 sizes: 12, 14 ari 16 years. 
It requires 4% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 14-year size. 

1115—G@irls’ Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


THANKSGIVING AT GRANDMA’S 
I like to be at Grandma’s when 
Thanksgiving comes around, 
For there is where the turkey and 
the pumpkin pies are found. 
There is where the turkey gobbler 
goes a strutting all about— 
And he'll rush right up behind you, 
if you're not a-looking out. 
But when he’s in the oven, with the 
dressing stuffed inside, 
It makes your mouth all water, and 
your eyes pop open wide. 
As you see him getting browner, and 
smell the gravy, too, 
You get so very hungry, 
don’t know what to do; 
And when the dinner’s ready, 
you're sitting in your place, 
You bow your head a moment, while 
Grandpa offers Grace. 
My! what a splendid dinner! 
plate is piled up high; 
| You never can quite eat it, but you 
know you're going to try. 
A great big piece of white meat, and 
a dark one just as big; 
And now you begin eating, 
hungry little pig. 
A dish of red cranberries, and a piece 
of pumpkin pie— 
Do you want to go to Grandma’s? 
You do? Well, so do I. 
ALBERT M. BUCHANAN. 
Kansas, 
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| FOUR THINGS THAT CAN BE MADE 
| FROM COCOA, 
| Cocoa’ Doughnuts.—One-half cup 
' sugar, one egg, one-half cup milk, one- 
| quarter teaspoonful salt, one-quarter 
| teaspoonful cinnamon extract, two 
| cups flour, one-quarter cup cocoa, two 
} teaspoonfuls baking powder. Mix in 
ithe order given, sifting the baking 
powder and cocoa with the flour. Roll 
to one-third of an inch in thicknesss, 
cut and fry. 

Cocoa Sponge Cake.—One and one- 
half cups sugar, one-half cup cold wa- 
ter, three eggs, one teaspoonful vanil- 
la, one-fourth cup cocoa, one and 
three-fourths cups flour, two .easpoon- 
fuls baking powder, one teaspoonful 
cinnamon. Beat the yolks of the eggs 
light, add the sugar, vanilla, and wa- 
ter; beat again thoroughly; then add 
the flour with which the baking pow- 
der, cinnamon, and cocoa have been 
sifted. Fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs. Bake in a rather 
quick oven for 25 or 30 minutes. 

Cocoa Marble Cake.—One egg, one- 
third cup butter, one cup sugar, one- 
half cup milk, two cups flour, one tea- 
spoonful vanilla, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, and three tablespoon- 
fuls cocoa. Cream the butter and add 
the egg, sugar, and vanilla; beat thor- 
oughly, and flour (in which the baking 
powder has been mixed) and milk, al- 
ternately, until all is added. To one- 
third of the mixture add the cocoa and 
drop the white and brown mixture in 
spoonfuls into small, deep pans, and 
bake about 40 minutes in moderate 
oven. ‘ 

Cocoa Bisecuit.—Two level table- 
spoonfuls sugar, four level tablespoon- 
fuls cocoa, one-half teaspoonful salt, 








It requires 3 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for an 8-year size, with % yard 
for the tucker. 
1120—Dress for Misses and Ladies. 
Cut in 3 sizes for misses: 14, 16 
and 18 years, and in 4 sizes for ladies: 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
It requires 6% yards c- 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size, or 4% yards 
for tunic and overblouse and 2% 
yard. for sleeve and flounce. Two 
yards of lining is required for the 


skirt. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S _RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.....+--SiZC..c.000. 
vebdana ea 


Bust.........-in, Waist. . 
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HAROLD GREGSON 1918 
ART PANEL CALENDAR 


This beautiful panel i 

i reproduced in 12 rit 4 
from the original pain 
tamous Now Tork es 


ot give even a faint ides 
B] of exquisite colortags 
| Le gown is a dee 


most impossible cat 
¢ single rose 

aiding, is of 
rful shade. 





uc’ 
pushes, 

ramed, it makes a picture 

to be proud of and one you 
will enjoy for years, 

Wesend itsecurely wrappe@ 

in amailing tube to preven 

creasing orinjury. We want 

si it to romina you that 

American Farming 

is the brightest, livest, most 

I ing F'arm Paper pub 

partments fos 

mother, the boys and girla, 

Enjoyed by the whole 

family all year around, 


FREE We will send 


of these beaut: 
art panels free and net 

to any address in the U.S. for 
one new or renewal y 
subscription at 25 cents 


To our long term subscribers, and others 
want a copy, we will send the Art Panel, ~— | 
for 10c silver or stamps (coin preferred) to 
Wrapping and mailing. Send early. Supply luviterde 


can Farming, 14 Art Dept., 


‘AND BAG 
FREE 

. in Hand 
bag, pond orna- 
mented frame, $ 
pockets inside; fit- 
ted complete with 
mirror, bottleand 
coin purse. Just 
send your name 
and we send you 
20 beautiful large 
art picturceteees 
at 10c each. When 





bag outfit is yours. 

We give 40 - 

ful postcard 

extra gift 

People’s Supply Co., Dep . Rw 716 Lucas Ave, St. Louis 














three level teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der, one pint (two cups) sifted flour, 
two level tablespoonfuls butter (or 
lard), two-thirds cup milk (or enough 
to make a firm but not stiff dough). 
After sifting the dry ingredients to- 
gether, add the butter which has been 
rubbed with the tips of the fingers. 
Stir in the required amount of milk. 
Turn out on slightly floured board, roll 
or pat out the desired thickness, place 
close together in « pan and bake in a 
very hot oven for 10 or 15 minutes 





USES OF COMMON SALT. 


A little salt thrown on the flame 
will clear it for broiling meat. Marble 
washstands that have become  dis- 
colored may be scoured first with wet 
salt, and if that does not remove 
stain, with salt and lemon mixed. 
Salt mixed with vinegar is excellent 
for cleaning copper utensils. 

To remove iron rust wet the spots 
with salt and lemon juice and hold 
the material over steam of a tea- 
kettie, then put out in the sun. 

Falt and lemon mixed will often 
remove ink stains that are fresh. 

To set colors in cntton materials 
soak before washing in strong salt 
wate-. 

A pinch of salt added to cream will 
taake it whip more quickly. 

To beat the wa:te of egg quickly 
add a little sa't. in making maycn- 
raise the salt stould go in last. 
Grease on ‘op of a hot stove can 
be quickly runbed uff by putting sat 
on the scrub>ing brush. 

In scouring boards strong salt 
water or wet salt is a great cleanser. 
In freezing weather if windows stick 
they can be quickly opened by pouring 
hot salt water over the caseings. Thig 
is also the quickest and best way to 
remove ice from slippery pavements 
or steps. 











To revive withered flowers plunge 
the stalks in boiling water and leave 
them in it t'll it becomes cold. Then 
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cut about one inch from the ends of 
the stalks. 
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Marxer Keport 


FOR THE 


Wee 


CATTLE-—Steer supply was of lib- 
eral volume, but quality was not very 
good, although averaged about up to 
Monday’s standard. Bulk of the show- 
ing was of medium to common grade, 
there being only one load of strictly 
good beeves on sale. Some medium- 
weight long yearlings at $10.59 were 
top. Shortly after noon the discount- 
ing became more pronounced and to- 
ward the close of the session the great- 
er part of steers 
hands with bids a flat quarter lower 
than the early trade. By all means it 
Was a buyers’ market. 

Just how much lower the heifer 
market was during early hours, it was 
a@ bit difficult to determine, but when 
the first few loads had changed hands, 











@ decline of 15@25c was apparent and | that went above those figures had to be 





! 





were in sellers’ ; 





| 


even then it was mighty slow selling. | 


Trade in cows did not show much 


change, in fact, just a slightly stronger 7.25, best pigs and fair-grade lights at 
tone was evident, where better grades | $6.50@6.90 and poor grade pigs at $6@ 
of cows were concerned. Canners and ¢ 40, The close of the day found the 
cutters~ also found a steady market. | market very weak and many hogs still 
Bulls sold about steady, with a fair|/in the hands of the sellers, some of 


supply available. 
Owing to the federal quarantine, pro- 


hibiting the shipment of cattle from |50c lower than the Monday basis, and 


| 
| 


the market, the stocker and feeder di- 
vision continued closed. 

Few Texas or Oklahoma steers of 
any kind offered, practically none were 
included in the day’s supply. Some 
Oklahoma steers that got in late sold 
at $6.85. There was not a very good 
demand and packers were in a bearish 
humor. They sold about 15c lower. 
Market on canners and she stuff was 
easier and lacked a great deal of 
snap. 

HOGS—A liberal supply, consider- 
ing prevailing conditions, and as a re- 
sult there was a heavy slump in the 
trade. Not far from 12,000 hogs were 
received, and but four buyers are op- 
erating. 

Several loads of $7.60 represented | 
the top of the market, while the bulk 
of the good hogs went at 27.30@7.50. 
Pigs and lights are still neglected. 

Shippers should keep the pigs and 
lights in the country for the present. 
Good hogs, with little weight, found 
sale at $7.50 and better, while mixed 
and plain grades went at $7.20@7.45 
and throw-out rough packers—that is, 
old sows and stags that were sorted 
out of the loads—went at $6.75@7.00, 
and they were sorted out closely. 

Packers purchased a pretty fair 
grade of hogs at $7.35@7.50, and any 


strictly good quality in every respect. 
Best grade of lights found sale at $7@ 


which had not received any bids. 
SHEEP—Prices on lambs were about 





____ 





Farmers’ Classified Department 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


Colman’s Rural World has a family ef over 70,000 paid in advance sub- 
scribers every week. This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
these columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 
each week and then compare that cost with the low rate st which you can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columns below. 
advertisement, including initials and numbers which count as words, and multiply 
by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to reach these 70,000 
buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes 
under any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 


ADDRESS, 


Colman’s Rural World sx"s"s 
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FARMS AND LANDS. 


MISSOURI LAND for sale, 3 to 5 dollars 
@cre, 10 dollars down, 5 dollars month 
Write for list. Box 592, Mt. Vernon, Iii. 


DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—Deeded land,desert and home- 
Stead entries, near R. R. station. $10 per a. 
Wm, Tew, Sterling, Colo. 

Qe eee - cee eee = — — 
=e LIVE STOCK. 

BERKSHIRES—tThe large prolific kinds. 
Pigs, $10 each. H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS. Best breed- 
ing, prices low.—H. O. Linhart, Lohman, Mo. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 
Quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
Sons, Vinita, Okla. 


PURE-BRED registered Red Polled cattle, 
oung stock for sale. Cedar Valley Farm, 





























R. No. 2, Leslie, Mo. 
BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA § serviceable 
male spring pigs. Prize winners. Price rea- 


sonable. O. O. Fritschle, Bogota, LIL 


GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA boars, $10 to 
20; gilts bred to a son of A Wonder 143421. 
All extra good size and good feeders. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. E. B. Luttrell, Madison, 
Mo. 








RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Count up the words in your 


718 Lucas Ay., St. Louis, Mo. 


POULTRY. 


BIG DARK VELVETY ROSECOMB Reds, 
bargains. Sunnyside Farm, Havensville, Kas. 








FIFTY MAMMOTH TOULOUSE geese at 
$7.50 per trio. Charles Stauder, Nokomis, IIL 


BLACK LANGSHAN pullets, 6 for $4, un- 
: _ Mrs. Olive Roudebush, Republic, Mo. | 








ROSE AND SINGLE COM3 REDS, utility 
pullets, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 each. Smith's 
Poultry Yards, Kingman, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Fine Rose Combed Brown 
Leghorn Cockerels. Kulp __ strain, $1.25 
each. Myrtie Johnson, Windsor, Mo., R. 21. 


65@ BARRED ROCKS, bred from lowa 
King won champion sweepstakes at Iowa 
State Show, 1914. A. D. Murphy & Son, 
Essex, lowa. 


REDS—BUFF ORPINGTONS—Big boned, 
dark réd, and big golden Buffs, from $20.00 
eggs. Sell cockerels cheap; egg laying 
strain. Ava Poultry Yards, Ava, Mo. 














FANCY BARRED ROCKS for sale, E. B. 
Thompson Ringlet strain, single birds, trios 
or pens mated; fifteen years’ experience 
breeding Barred Rocks. I guarantee satis- 
faction. J. H. Hart, Thomasville, IIL 





DOGS. 


FOR SALE—One pair of seven-months-old 
+ romeed pups at $15. ©. W. Muma, St. Elmo, 


——__-_ 











MILCH GOATS. 





— 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SWEET CLOVER—Order now. Mrs. J. T. 
Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 


NEWTON NURSERIES, Newton, Missis- 
Bippi. Best varieties; low prices; catalogue 
free. 











WEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
biennial yellow. Special prices for autumn 
shipment, sent on request. Bokhara Seed 
Co., Box D, Falmouth, Ky. 


MILCH GOATS.. Write George Wicker- 
sham, 2914 East Central, Wichita, Kansas. 


HELP WANTED. _ 


$65.00 to $150 MONTH paid men and wom- 
en. Government life jobs. Common educa- 
tion sufficient; 2.000 appointments every 
month. Write immediately for free list of 
positions. Franklin Institute, Dep’t. N 167, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
— 


AGENTS. 
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BEES AND HONEY. 
HONEY—Fancy light amber from alfalfa 
and sweet clover, per 2 60-lb. cana, $11.00, 
for 60 Ibs., $5.75. Bert W Hopper, Rocky 
Ford, Colo. 








BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 
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WILL PAY reliabie woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free packages Perfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in your town. No 
money required. W. Ward & Co., 214 Insti- 
tute Pl., Chicago. 


EY - MISCELLANEO Us. 
HAIR SWITCHES made of your own cut 


hait or combings. Write, Mrs. R. L. Hays, 
Florence, Ark. 
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AUTOMOBILE. 





CYLINDER rebored, including Fos and 
Tings, $7.00 to $11.00. Sterling gine Co., 
831 S Clinton St., Chicago, IIL 


FREE—The Mining News, devoted to a 
reliable mining tnvestment and mining news 
will be sent three months free to get ac- 
quainted. The Mining News, 2561 W. 37th 











Ave., Denver, Colo. 


the sheep trade was around 40c lower, 
and, furthermore, it was a dull mar- 
ket. 

Most of the good lambs sold at $8.75. 
Others that were not quite so good 
went at $8.40@8.65, and fair kinds $8 
@8.35, while culls and other thin ones 
sold largely at $7.50. There was a 
string of yearlings that averaged 75 
pounds which sold at $6.75 and 114 
head that weighed 88 pounds that went 
at $7.50. 

Most of the mutton sheep went at 
$5.50, which is the same price they 
were bringing week before last, when 
the market closed. Choppers went 
around $4.50 in most cases and can- 
ners $3.50@4.00. Bucks sold at $4.50@ 
4.75, which igs the highest they have 
this fall. 

HORSES—tThe auction began early 
with a right good offering of all grades, 
but buyers from the Eastern states 
were not aggressive and they did not 
pay good prices for those they pur- 
chased. The Southern trade was poor, 
in fact there was no demand for horses 
whatsoever from this section and the 
animals on hand suitable for this sec- 
tion either sold at greatly decreased 
values or found no outlet whatever. 
The best call came for war animals 
and all these that were suitable to buy- 
ers sold as fast as they could be in- 
spected. 

MULES—A firm at the National 
Stock Yards is now filling a large or- 
der for war mules, but very few of the 
animals to fill this order are being 
taken off this market and shippers are 
not helped materially by this contract. 
The only kinds dealers here are taking 
are a few miners and big mules, but 
there has been no material change in 
the trade in cotton mules and the trade 
in these is mighty slow. 





THE NATIONAL GRANGE NOW IN 
SESSION, 





(Continued from Page 5.) 


paid for rather than saddle a debt on 
coming generations which they had no 
part in contracting. He advocated an 
educational test for immigrants seek- 
ing naturalization. They should be 
required to be able to read and write 
the English language and stand exam- 
ination in the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States and of the state in which 
they seek citizenship. Regarding the 
interests of peace, Mr. Wilsot. support- 
ed the principle laid down by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, that of 
strict neutrality in the present situa- 
tion. 

The National Grange does not hesi- 
tate to deal with the large questions of 
the day whether they be directly or in- 
directly connected with agriculture. 
Mostly they have an indirect yet never- 
theless a very real connection with the 
interests of the farmer. Among those 
considered at this session farm credits, 
co-operation, government ownership of 
public utilities, woman suffrage, im- 
provement of the highways and taxa- 
tion stand well to the front. 

A resolution introduced by T. C. At- 
keson of West Virginia early in the 
session may be taken to represent 
quite accurately the sentiment of the 
grange in regard to the perplexing 
question of farm credits. Referring 
to the experience of other nations gov- 
ernment aid as to farm credits has 
been shown to be necessary in reduc- 
ing the high cost of farm loans and 
to the efficiency of food production. 
The Buckley-Hollis bill partially meets 
the requirements of the farmers, in the 
opinion of Mr. Atkeson. It provides 
but for a modicum of government aid. 
Something more substantial was need- 
ed. No farm credit bill, said he, will 
meet either the needs of agriculture or 
the demands of the grange, which 
places in the hands of private capital 
the power to make interest rates on 
mortgage bonds without limitations of 
federal law. 

The grauge is- opposed to the pro- 
posed remeval of the rural mail car- 
riers from the classified service, as is 
the apparent intention of the postal 
department at Washington, allowing 
the carrying of the mails to be let on 
contract as was the case of the star 
routes prior to the establishment of 
free mail delivery in rural districts. A 
strong resolution on this subject was 
introduced by the delegate from Wash- 
ington state, asking that the present 
civil service system be continued and 





that the legislative committee of the 
national grange be directed to o: ; 
the proposition at Washington, 
—- Grange unanimously approy 
e 

At the last session of the N 
Grange, a committee was appointed to 
consider the erection of some suj 
memorial to the memory of 
late “Father” O. H. Kelley, one of the 
founders of the order of Patrong of 
Husbandry. The committee reported 
that better than any memorial in bragg 
or stone would be the raising of a fung 
in the various grange states for edy 
cational or grange extension Purposes, 
to be known as the Oliver H. Kelj 
Fund, and this idea will be carried out 
by the grange. In this connection it 
may be said that a resolution wag 
adopted to arrange for some suitabje 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
the National Grange which will occyp 
in 1916, the celebration to take place 
at the place of meeting of the national 
grange in that year. New York haga 
claim on this anniversary meeting as jt 
was in that state that the first subor. 
dinate grange was organized by Mr, 
Kelley. That grange—Fredonia No, j 
—is still in existence and has a mem. 
bership of abou: 600. Missouri will 
also have a claim on the anniversary 
as in that state the original declara 
tion of purposes was adopted. 

The National Grange is a conserva. 
tive body and believe in conserving its 
financial resources. Those resources 
are not far from $100,000. It is pro- 
posed to make a permanent investment 
in some safe bonds or first mortgages 
of this amount so that there may bea 
substantial financial backing to the Na- 
tional Grange, the income of the fund 
to be used for such purposes as the 
grange may direct. This is sound pol- 
icy and meets with general approval. 

Two matters came before the grange 
in which there was unusual interest, 
These were the selection of the next 
place of meeting and the election of one 
member of the executive committee, 
California has been extending its inyi- 
tations regularly for the past few 
years for the grange to meet in that 
state, and this year it had the addi- 
tional inducement of the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition. The interest which 
the various states take in the securing 
of the annual eonvention is seen by the 
fact that 10 states wanted the meeting 
in 1915. However, the contest was 
strictly narrowed down tu California 
and Missouri, with California the win- 
ner by a vote of 43 to 10. The place is 
not selected until later by the execu 
tive committee, but it is a good guess 
to say that Oakland will have the hon- 
or of being selected, providing satis- 
factory arrangements can be made. 

At the next annual session the full 
quota of officers will be elected, elec 
tions occurring bi-ennially. At this 
session one member of the executive 
committee only was elected. The hon- 
or went to State Master W. M. Cady of 
Vermont. The committee will then 
consist of National Master Oliver Wu 
son, ex-officio, C. S Stetson of Maine 
A. B. Judson of Iowa, and W. M. Cadi 
of Vermont. 

Members of the order are interested 
in the work of the degrees, especialll 
of the Seventh, the highest that 
grange confers. This year the 5 
enth degree class members numbé 
669. The largest class ever receivi 
this degree at one session of the 
tional Grange was that of last year 
Manchester, N. H., when over §; 
were enrolled.—J. W. Darrow. 












































































The Union Stock Yards and # 
packing houses, Chicago, scrub 
and disinfected after nine days‘ 
quarantine in the government 
state fight against the hoof and mou 
disease, opened for business Suné 
midnight, all parts of the industry 5 
ing been declared thoroughly sanital 
and rid of any danger of spreading % 
disease. 

This Splendid Watch Free 

Our fully guarantees 
American made Watch 3 
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- Industrial Congress; if it wants brood 
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SHEEP ZOWINE 


FOR 


Most Money 


WATCH THE HOG’S HEALTH, 














It is not commonly understood that 
hogs, owing to the unnatural and un- 
ganitary conditions to which they are 
so often subjected, are often more or 
less unhealthy. It must be kept in 
mind that swine are used solely as 
food for human consumption. Why, 
then, are they kept in such unsani- 
tary conditions? It is unhealthy, and 
a large amount of the cholera and 
other troublesome diseases are due to 
these conditions. We recommend well- 
yentilated stables, clean water, clean 
feed, etc., for the dairy cow, but we 
somehow have absorbed the idea that 
anything is good enough for the hog. 





sows, let them follow the example of 
San Angelo and Pecos, 

“These two communities called a 
meeting of their chambers of com- 
merce and business men, and a finance 
committee was formed; then every 
farmer who wanted one or more sows 
was invited to sign up for the num- 
ber he wanted. The finance commit- 
tee passed on each man’s ability to 
handle the number of sows he order- 
ed, and his ability to meet his obliga- 
tions. Then a car of sows was bought 
and paid for by the finance commit- 
tee; the hogs were dipped and inocu- 
lated to prevent them from taking 
cholera. They were sold at the 
market price for meat hogs, with cost 
of dipping, vaccinating and freight 
charges. 

“I am glad to say that the Fort 
Worth Stock Yards and its allied in- 
terests have made arrangements by 
which communities that get together 
like Fort Stockton, Pecos, San Angelo 
and other points and act in conjunc- 
tion with their chambers of commerce 
and banks can be supplied with high 
grade or registered hogs, which will 
be sent out properly immunized 
against cholera, under supervision of 
the State Sanitary Board.” 














‘Vaumworths Are Gue of the Best Breeds of liogs for Bacon. 
STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP. 


This is a mistake. The character of 
the treatment given will affect more 
or less the quality of the meat. It 
will undoubtedly affect the vigor and 
Vitality of the animal, and we cannot 
expect first-class products from a dis- 
eased source. Gi'e the hog plenty of 
fresh air, exercise and good food. 
Have the pens and yards comfortable, 
clean and well-drained. See that the 
hog pen is well-ventilated and full of 
sunlight. Give the hog a comfortable 
bed. It will pay in increased returns 
and in freedom from disease.—J. B. 
Henderson, 


FOR THE COTTON FARMER WHO 
WILL RAISE HOGS. 








Mr. C. C. French, secretary of the 
Southwestern Boys’ and Girls’ Hog 
Clubs, and a member of the advisory 
board of the Texas Industrial Con- 
gress, is earnestly urging the farmers, 
who intend to reduce their cotton 
acreage next year, to cultivate forage 
crops with which to fatten hogs for 
the market. In a letter to the con- 
gress, Mr. French says: 

“I have read with much interest of 
the efforts that are being made to 
Teduce the cotton acreage, but so far 
hothing has been done to show the 
farmer what he can substitute, profit- 
ably, for cotton, or how to procure 
live stock for feeding purposes. 

“The situation reminds me of a 
story I once read; ‘Once upon a time,’ 
the story goes, ‘the king of France de- 
cided to declare war on Italy, and 
called upon his generals and engineers 
for plans to get the army into Italy. 
When the plans were completed, the 
king said ‘Now we will declare war.’ 
Then the king’s fool said, ‘Your 
Majesty, your plans for getting your 
army into Italy are all right, but 
Where are your plans for getting your 
amy out of Italy?’ Then the king 
threw a chair at the fool, but war 
Was not declared. 

“So the cotton farmer must have 
Plans for a ‘way out,’ ff he goes 
into the scheme of reducing the cot- 
ton acreage, and planting other crops. 

‘If a cotton growing community 


; Wants to secure milk cows, let it form 
8 organization and adopt the Moser 


Ty plan as outlined by the Texas 





When one of the flock presents a 
dull and listless look, dragging behind 
the rest as they mo e about, it is gooa 
business to watch it for a while. If 
its fleece is seen to be harsh and dry, 
if it shows a tendency to eat dirt, 
catch the animal, and while holding it 
quietly, turn up one of its eyelids and 
examine the membrane. Should this 
be found to be pale and colorless, it 
is pretty safe to conclude that para- 
sites Or worms are slowly and gradu- 
ally but surely reducing the animal’s 
vigor to the exhaustion point, and, if 
not attended to, the lamb or the sheep 
will die. 

Gasoline is now recommended as 
the best remedy for these, including 
the stomach worm, the cause of sucn 
heavy losses in years past. The plan 
for administering this remedy is to 
take the sheep or lamb and separate it 
from the rest of the flock at night, 
keeping it in a dry and_ sheltered 
place, taking care that it gets neither 
fuod nor drink until morning. Then 
give it a drench made up of five or six 
ounces of cow’s milk, with a table- 
spoonful of gasoline, in the case of 
a lamb, or of one and a half table- 
spoonfuls in the case of a grown 
sheep. Add to this one tablespoonful 
of raw linseed oil, and administer 
from a long-necked bottle. As soon as 
this remedy has been given the lamb 
may be turned out with the rest of 
the flock, and the following evening 
taken by itself and handled in the 
same way. If this treatment is con- 
tinued for three successive nights 
and mornings it should effect a com- 
plete cure. 





A strawy place is not the best for 
sheep to lie. Fills the wool with bits 
of matter that the buyers do not like, 
and for which they will sometimes 
dock the seller. 





Where contagious or white scours 
appear readjust the ration, disinfect 
the hog lot and shelter, and physic 
the swine with epsom salts or castor 
oil. 


The scoop shovel is the best im- 
plement for the preparation of corn 











for hogs feeding operations. 


FARM CONGRESS TOUCHES ALL 
ANGLES OF FARM LIFE. 


No part of the work of the recent 
Dry Farming Congress at Wichita, 
Kansas, had a more penetrating les- 
son for the general United States 
farmer from Florida to Oregon than 
the lectures by Dr. T. N. Carver, head 
of the Rural Organization of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
and professor of economics at Har 
vard Uni ersity, on the subject of 
“Marketing and Rural Credit.” 


“All our improved methods will be 
of small value if some one other than 
the farmer gets the results,” sa‘d 
Prof. Carver in the course of his ad- 
dress. “Since capital is coming to 
play such an important role in agri- 
culture, the cost of credit is coming 
to be an important factor in the cost 
of growing crops. This again effects 
agricultural expansion precisely as 
does the price of farm products. That 
is to say, poor credit facilities and a 
high interest rate will depress agri- 
cultu:al production as surely as a 
fall in the price of farm products. 

“How can a farmer possibly get 
credit on easy terms unless he has a 
good basis for credit? This question 
is asked more frequently than any 
other by skeptics on the subject of 
rural credit. Of course, there is only 
one answer: He can not. But it is 
too often assumed by people who 
pride themselves on their hard-head- 
edness, and who fail to distinguish 
between hardness and impenetrability, 
that the only good basis for credit is 
property or collateral. Real finan- 
ciers have always seen deeper than 
this, but many of the rank and file of 
those who deal in securities, credit, 
and collateral, are not financiers of 
any kind, either great or small, 
though they imagine that they are 
They are sometimes unable to see be- 
yond the things which clutter their 
desks and fill their pigeon holes. To 
such men, the suggestion that charac- 
ter may be a satisfactory basis for 
credit doubtless seems rather hum- 
orous.” 

Along almost similar lines Dr. E. 
Dana Durand, former director of the 
Census Bureau, but now professor of 
economics at the University of Minne- 
sota, warned the country of the dan- 
gers which careless farming were 
making eminent. “Because the popu- 
lation in this country tends to over- 
run the food supply, it means an 
everlasting hustle if we get food 
enough,” stated the former census 
head. 

“We have had no reason to worry 
about the population outstripping 
agricultural products until within the 
last 10 years, when conditions have 
reached the danger signal point where 
we may become an importing instead 
of an exporting nation. We have got 
to be active and keep our wits or we 
will be falling behind in the race. In 
1912 the production of cereals in- 
creased only 2 per cent, cattle and 
hogs fell off, but the population in- 
creased 21 per cent. 

“For the first time in 1912 we im- 
ported more food products than we 
exported, and it looks more and more 
like we might continue. If it had not 
been for immigration the increase in 
population would have been only 14 
per cent. And nine-tenths of the im- 
migrants went into non-farming oc- 
cupations. What are we going to do? 
Increase the acreage of land or get 
more out of the land? If I stood here 
and asserted that all of the land 
which is not under cultivation is in 
the West, you probably would believe 
I was stating a fact. The truth is, 
however, that there is a great deal of 
land in the East not under cultivation 
and it will have to be brought under 
cultivation. In a single state in the 
West there are 10,000,000 acres un- 
used on account of the non-existence 
of moisture. We will get more per 
acre out of the land if we put more 
labor and more brains into the work- 
ing of it. In Europe they put more of 
their land in food products. They get 
more out of an acre of land than we 
do, but the average quantity produced 
by a man in Europe is less than that 
of a man in Kansas. It is all right 
to make three blades of grass grow 
where one grew before if it does not 
take three men to do it. 





“The main thing for us to do is to 
restore the balance between ‘the food 
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supply and the population. We must 
induce more people to go on to the 
farms by legislation or some other 
way. We may have to force immi- 
grants on to the farms by law, We 
lead the world in mining, manufac- 
turing and other industries, but not 
in agriculture.” 

Along these lines went the trend of 
thought throughout the meetings. Al- 
most every subject upon which a 
thinking farmer reads was brought 
out. Better go ernment was one of 
the topics discussed, and Chas. 8, 
Gleed, director of one of the big 
American railway systems, said: “No 
line of business or class of people 
could prosper unless agriculture was 
prosperous and that agriculture courd 
not prosper unless political condi- 
tions were satisfactorv.” 


The Women’s Congress. 

At the Women’s Congress, the key- 
note was “To make farm wives hap- 
pier and their children more content- 
ed.” Mrs. Ada Wortman of Beatrice, 
Nebraska, in speaking of the social 
life of the farm described her expert- 
ence as a farm owner and a farm 
manager. She said that in some ways 
“the ‘men’ of the neighborhood had 
discouraged the natural courses that 
women would follow in making life 
on the farm more interesting than in 
the city. The city woman does not 
realize what an enjoyment there is on 
the. farm. 

Mrs. Alberta Kepper of Winfield, 
Iowa, in discussing the “helpmate” 
maintained that “today, as never be- 
fore, we feel the possibilities of unit- 
ed interests, and a harmony of ideas 
are in the home. Then there comes 
sympathy into this hardened old 
world. Not in a day can we hope for 
thisc ideal to come into flower over 
all the world. There must be a time 
for ripening of thought, a time for 
development that man and his help- 
mate may attain greater happiness 
when they go in hand, guided by the 
star of hope. Their achievements 
must be shared, and their glory must 
be appreciated by both no less than 
their sorrows, but when the wife ts 
a good counsellor, a friend and com- 
panion, the birthright of the woman 
and the world in general, reaps its 
reward.” 

“Housekeeping as an occupation 
should be ranked as high as any vo- 
cation or profession,” declared Mrs. 
G. H. Randlett, a South Dakota dele- 
gate to the congress. “Training for 
a good housekeeper is as essential 
as for any other line, and a good 
housekeeper overcomes just as many 
difficulties as any professional man 
for upon her work depends the men- 
tal, physical and spiritual future of 
the nation’s citizens. System should 
be carried out in every household for 
only through system can economy be 
practiced and when economy is not 
a watchword, a howl arises about the 
high cost of living. Women ought 
to be willing to learn more about 
housekeeping. They ought to study 
the method of taking care of their 
homes and see if there is not an 
easier way or a cheaper way that 
would bring the same results. - 
“The ‘big business’ of housekeeping 
is one institution against which there 
is no trust laws, and against which 
there will be no restraining legisla- 
tion, so the field is open, competition 
is wiped out and a genuine trust can 
be formed where it will not do any 
harm. Let system and organization 
be the watchwords of a good house- 
wife and all will be well in that 
home.”—Reported by Douglas Maj- 
colm of the International Harvester 
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NATIONAL EGG-LAYING CONTEST 
RECORDS BROKEN. 











The tremendous interest which has 
been manifested and the attention 
given by breeders everywhere during 
the past few years to selection and 
breeding for egg production is respon- 
gible for the great showing being 


made by the 1,000 hens in the National | 
at the Missouri | 


Egg-Laying Contest 
State Poultry Experiment Station. Pre- 
vious records are already broken and 
it seems that a beautiful White Leg- 
horn hen from Nebraska is almost cer- 
tain to beat the record made by the 
famous hen, Lady Showyou, 281 eggs. 
The hen record has already been 
beaten by 181 eggs, and we have one 
month yet before the contest closes. 
This record is made by the English 
White Leghorns. A Barred Rock from 
Iowa, a White Wyandotte from 
Pennsylvania, and a Black Orpington 
from Nebraska have already surpassed 
any record made by those varietes in 
any of our previous contests. Others 
also seem destined to break previous 
records made by their varieties before 
the contest closes. Notwithstanding 
handicaps, a hen from New Zealand is 
among the nine highest hens. The av- 
erage number of eggs laid by each 
hen for the 11 months is 155, which in- 
cludes good and bad. A complete re- 
port of the contest will be published 
as soon as it is concluded. 
How It Was Done. 

The hens have all been housed in 
the fool proof shutter front poultry 
houses. Each house is 8x12 feet with 
@ partition in the center and ten hens 
on each side. The method of feeding 
is as follows: 

“Equal paris of corn and wheat in 
spring and fall. Two parts corn and 
one part wheat in winter months, and 
one part corn chop and two parts 
wheat in the hot summer weather. 
Ground oats were fed in a hopper to 
take the place of the dry mash usually 
used. The oats were prepared by run- 
ning them through an ordinary feed 
mill, hull and all. With each 100 
pounds of oats we mixed ten pounds of 
dry beef scraps, one pound of ground 
charcoal, and one pound of salt, free 








| trom lumps. When sour milk, butter- 
milk or separated milk is available, 
we use that and prefer it to beef 
scraps. If the ground oats are not 
available, we use equal parts of wheat 
bran, shorts or middlings, and corn- 
meal with the beef scraps, charcoal, 
oystershell, and salt as stated. The 
ground feed is kept before the hens at 
'all times. The grain is fed in a six- 
| inch litter in the following quantities: 

Each morning one pint to ten hens, 
and at night, one and a half pints to 
ten hens. Provide some green food, 


and keep the yards sweet by cultiva- | 


tion. We have grit, oyster shell and 
'fresh water always before the hens. 
Each afternoon we give the hens a 
| moistened mash, all they will eat in 30 
| minutes. 
middlings for this purpose, and mois- 
‘en it with milk or water. This is an 
ing hens. Don’t neglect the moistened 
| mash. 

This is a very simple method of feed- 
hens and there is not much 


{ing laying 


danger of overfeeding them ff they} 
For breed- | 
| ing stock we would recommend a ra- | 

of corn, | 


| have been properly bred. 
tion composed principally 
| wheat and oats, and no mash or beef 
| seraps. Provide plenty of green food 
| and compel the breeders to take plen- 
ty of exercise. This will enable you 
to get eggs which are fertile 
which will hatch strong, vigorous 
chicks which will live. 
that the breeding stock should not be 
fed so freely and compelled to take 
more exercise. Feed 
grain to the breeders and avoid much 
mash or beef scraps. 


Breeding Tells Again. 


tioned above is a very well marked 
specimen. She is better than 50 per 
cent of the hens found in fanciers’ 
yards. This is another point in fa- 
vor of trying to breed good colored 
and shaped birds and combining in 


We also have two Leghorn pullets 
hatched in February that were bred 
from prize winning birds at last fall’s 
poultry shows. One of these February 
pullets has laid 85 eggs so far, and the 
other 82 eggs. Both were hatched, 
matured and laid this number of eggs 
since February of this year. A very 
good record for pullets nine months 
old.—T. E. Quisenberry, 
Grove, Mo. 


THANKSGIVING TURKEY UNAF- 
FECTED BY THE LIVE STOCK 
QUARANTINE. 

The rise in price of poultry of all 
kinds which is reported to have taken 
place in various states cannot, in the 
opinion of experts in the 
States Department of Agriculture, be 
in any way attributed to the outbreak 
of the foot-and-mouth disease. This 
disease does not affect poultry at all, 
and the federal quarantine of various 
states—14 in all—now lay no em- 
bargo upon shipments of poultry. For 
instance, Rhode Island can still send 
out her Thanksgiving turkeys, al- 
though no cattle, sheep or swine can 

leave her territory. 

It is true that when a case of foot- 
and-mouth disease is found upon a 
farm, that farm is absolutely quaran- 
tined by the state or local authori- 





Use the corn meal, bran and | 


important part of the rations for lay- | 


and | 


Remember | 


more whole | 


The Barred Plymouth Rock hen men- | 


them the qualities of egg production. | 


Mountain 


United | 


ties. No produce of any sort can 
leave it, the owner is not even per- 
mitted to drive his horses on the 
public highway, and in some cases his 
children are not allowed to go to 
school until the exposed stock have 
been done away with and the entire 
premises thoroughly disinfected. 
Since the disease, moreover, is readily 
| communicated from farm to farm by 
cats, dogs, poultry and human beings, 
the local authorities exercise their 
own discretion in determining what 
restrictions should be placed upon 
shipments of produce from the area 
; in the immediate vicinity of the in- 
fected farm. 





These areas are so limited in ex-| 


| tent, however, that the amount of 
poultry that may thus be prevented 
from reaching the Thanksgiving 
market is an inappreciable percent- 
age of the total supply. Poultry from 
| the uninfected areas in the various 
| quarantined states can be movea 
freely without the least danger of 
| spreading the disease or of injuring 
the health of the consumer. 


WITHOUT CROWDING. 


| _-—— 


| One problem that. is confronting 
| many farmers at this time is the hous- 


ing of the wnter layers. During the 


|number of fowls can be kept in a 
poultry house that can be housed in 
the same house in the winter time; 
consequently, many farmers make the 


| winter as can be crowded into their 
| houses during the latter part of the 
| summer, when the fowls are in the 
houses only at night. But when the 
cold wintry days roll around is usually 
when his troubles begin. An over- 
|crowded poultry house can never be 
| ventilated right, and consequently the 
| hens are apt to get colds, roup or some 
| other disease peculiar to poultry dur- 
|ing the winter months. Then, too, he 
| will want to confine his hens in the 
poultry house during the coldest days, 
and this will prove to be a somewhat 
unsatisfactory proceeding if the poul- 


lery house is crowded to the limit. 


| make sure that we have no more hens 
| to house over winter than our houses 
| will accommodate. It is far more 
| profitable to have less hens than our 
| houses could be reasonably expected to 
| hold, than more. At least three square 
| feet of floor space should be allowed 
to each hen, or in other words, a 10x15 
foot poultry house will not comfortably 
house over 50 hens. 

Ventilation is especially important. 
Unless a house is properly ventilated, 
the air will soon become foul and 
damp, which will surely result to the 
detriment of the health of the fowls, 
and the results will also have a mark- 


ket. The first steps in ventilating a 
poultry house should be the closing up 
of all cracks cr holes that can admit 
the least draft. Next the top part of 
one or several windows should be re- 
moved and muslin or canvas tacked 
over the opening. This will admit all 
the fresh air at the top of the bulding, 
and if the house is absolutely tight all 
around no draft can come in the open- 
ing thus made. The reason is obvious. 
The air that is already in the house 





acts as a buffer. Before any more air 


At This Thanksgiving Time Turkeys Are Worth Big Money and Fortunate 


sprng and summer months twice the | 


mistake of keeping as many hens over | — 


First of all, therefore, we want to} 


ed influence on the size of the egg bas- 


Can you buy a horse for $1 
Yet you can get a six horssenee 


DETROIT FARM 
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etc., 
farm. Only 3 moving parts. 
No cama, gears, sprockets or 
valves. Positive satis- 
faction ten year guar- 
antee. 30 y, money 
back trial. We want 
farmer agents every- 
rite for par- 


where. 
Detroi Engine Works 
2 "9 Bellevue Ave., 
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ticulars. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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each if 5 or more are ordered 

Also, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
Mrs. H. C. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Mo, 
ee 

Big-Type Spring Boars & Gil 
< POLAND Yearling Boars, fall Pigs ond a 
! CHINAS gus Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Boxy 
| ——=——r Alton, IL : 


| DUROC-JERSEY BOARS 








| High-class spring boars 
Proud Col., Cherry Chief, 
breeding. Come and them, or 
AMBERSTON FARM, 

Edgemont Station, East St, 


ready for service, 


see 


addresg 


Louis, 








{could enter the building it would have 
| to push this air out at the rear, but as 
| the house is absolutely tight all around 
| there is no place for this air to escape, 
|}and consequently no wind can enter 
| the building in gusts 


|; opening keeps out all rain and snow, 
| The result is plenty of good fresh aim 
| that is so essential to the health of the: 
fowls. %s 


The hens are far better off if 


| fined in the house all day long in the 
coldest winter days, than if allowed o 


| roam around outside in the snow. The 
| house should be made as comfortable. 
as possible for them. In addition 

| providing plenty of light and fresh 

| the door should be covered with 5 

|; eral inches of finely-cut litter. St 

| Will answer nicely. All the grain f 

} should be thrown in this litier, in or 

; to make them scratch for it, as this 

| probably all the 
| get when confined in a house all is 
j long. The litter should be renewea® 
| frequently. -J. A. Reid, Pennsylvania,” 
} —n aes oe tn . 

| Be sure that the roof of the hen 
j}house is water-tight and the walls 
wind-tight, or there is likely 
trouble early in the winter. 


Hens that are afraid of the caretaker 
and fly every time he approaches will” 
never lay as well as those which ar® 
on friendly terms and have found they > 
ean trust the men and women whé 
work around them. s 


Fresh air is one of the greatest aids 
to health that poultry can have, 
lack of it will always cause troubl@) 


all poultry buildings, but do not all 
drafts to blow on the fowls. 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Fine, large and well-barred, $1, ” 


Crimson Wonder 


) through ¥ 
| opening. The muslin covering over the 


exercise they willy 


to be= 


Therefore, provide good ventilation 
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DING SHRUBS AND ROSES TO. 


|, WINTER COLD WEATHER. 


While lilacs, snowballs, and_ cer- 
, other shrubs should be let alone 
wring the winter, being neither 
immed nor covered with straw and 
pure, other bushes need special at- 
ation. 
Hydrangeas (semi-herbaceous) in 
South will last out the winter if 
moperly cared for out-of-doors. The 
is should be protected with straw 
brush. This may be held in place 
pout the bushes with a little manure 
stones. The flower buds of the 
Wyirangea from in the fall, and this 
mover Will keep them from winter- 
dling while shielding the bush from 
yids and sun. In the North this 
gass of hydrangeas must be taken up, 
ted in tubs and placed in the cel- 
. This is generaliy true of lati- 
mies north of Philadelphia. 
The shrub known as brugmansia 
puld be treated es is the hydrangea. 
Te brugmansia (known botanically 


f 





north, however, they should be treat- 
ed as follows: 

Cut the tops to within 30 inches of 
the ground. Cover the roots with 
coarse manure or leaves or similar 
litter. Hold this in place by brush, 
which also acts as a protection. 
Evergreen boughs may be substitut- 
ed for the coarser litter except in the 
moist northen regions. 

It is best to draw mounds of eartn 
about six or eight inches in height 
about the base of the rose bushes to 
keep them from mice. In some lo- 
calities the loose brush around the 
roots will attract mice, who will make 
their winter quarters there and de- 
stroy the rose bushes. As an added 
protection against mice, permit the 
ground to freeze slightly before win- 
ter protection is supplied. In fact, 
roses should not be protected until 
after the first light freeze, which may 
be expected in Washington about the 
first of December, but earlier farther 
north. 

Climbing Roses. 

In the lattitude of Philadelphia and 
farther south climbing roses usually 
need no protection during the winter 
unless they are a particularly tender 
variety. Farther north these 
need protection similar to that given 
to the tea and hybrid-tea roses. 

Climbing roses may be best cared 
for by being removed from their sup- 
ports. The branches should then be 
covered over with a little dirt and 
treated as hybrid-perpetual 
would be treated. A little fall trim- 











A Bountiful Harvest Is Something to Be Thankful For. 


Datura) is also called thorn apple. 
tis a cultivated form of Jimson 
eed and has long bell-shaped white 
mowers and rather coarse foliage. 
4s a rule shrubs should not be 
Mimmed in the fall. This process is 
Amely immediately after the blossom- 
mg period, if this is in the spring, as 
m the case of the snowball. If the 

ibs bloom in the fall, as do some 
aydrangeas, the rose of Sharon, and 
mhe lilacs, they should not be cut 
irectly after blooming, but in the 
mg of the following year. 

The mock orange, which is also 
moWn as “syringa,” needs no special 
Hathent to help it winter the severe 
father. The name “gsyringa,” al- 
bugh popularly applied to the mock 
aige, is really more appropriate for 
§ lilac, which is known botanically 
Y that designation, while the mock 

lige is botanically “Philadelphus.” 

Wintering Rese Bushes. 

Almost all kinds of roses are hardy 
the Vicinities of Washington and St. 
us and to the south of a line 

Wh between these points. From 
‘shington northward local condi- 

ts influence the successful cultiva- 

of certain varieties. Some roses, 
© briar and rugosa, need no pro- 

“ion, but other varieties, such as 
t hybrid-perpetuals, teas, and hy- 

i-teas, need special care, partic- 

north of the fortieth parallel. 

S$ and hybrid-teas hardl) succeed 

Chicago, although the hybrid-per- 
suals grow as far north as Canada. 

these classes do well on Long 

Md and in Boston near the sea 
~ broper care is given them. These 
“Suies in the vicinity of Washington 

8t. Louis need merely a little ma- 

,, on the ground to prevent alter- 
M treezing and thawing. Farther 


¥ 





ming might be desirable to lessen the 
space occupied by the branches on 
the ground. Such side branches as 
are not to be needed for next season’s 
blooming may be cut off. Such cut- 
ting off and shortening of the ends as 
would otherwise be done in_ the 
spring, may be done in the fall be- 
fore covering, merely for convenience. 
This method is much more Satisfac- 
tory than attempting to put straw 
about the roses as they remain on 
their posts or trellises. 





BUILD A GREENHOUSE FOR GROW- 
ING THINGS IN WINTER, 


There are doubtless a large number 
of people both in the city and country 
who would enjoy a small greenhouse 
where they could grow plants during 
the winter, but who dismiss’ the 
thought of building one with the idea 
that the cost is prohibitive. A small 
greenhouse, however, can be attach- 
ed to a dwelling house at compara- 
tively small cost, provided the owner 
does the work himself. 

The simplest type of greenhouse is 
the “lean-to,” a shed-like house, 
which may be attached to the south 
side of a dwelling or other building. 
A greenhouse of this kind 10x16 feet 
will cost for materials $75 and up. 
Where second hand material can be 
secured this figure may be reduced. 
If wooden construction is used, most 
of the material can be secured locally, 
but if the more durable iron construc- 
tion is wanted, the framework will 
have to be ordered from one of the 
greenhouse companies. 

In building such a_ house, the 
foundation and outside walls are best 
made of concrete or brick, though 
board walls with a “dead air space” 





roses | 


roses | 


will serve. These should be built two 
and a half or three feet above the 
floor level. On top of the walls is 
placed glass sash, making the height 
from the floor to the eaves five or six 
feet. The glass for the roof should 
be 16x24-inch double strength to give 
a maximum of light and guard against 
breakage. Ample provision must be 
made for ventilation. 


The greenhouse may be heated by 
the same system used in heating the 
dwelling or a specially designed heat- 
er found on the market may be used. 
Hot water or steam heat is best for 
the greenhouse. 


Such a greenhouse can be used for 
several purposes and if properly 
handled can be made to pay dividends. 
In addition to furnishing flowers, bed- 





ding plants, etc., for the owner, plants 


like geraniums, coleus, pansies, asters, 
tomatoes and cabbage may be grown 
to supply the demand that will come 
for such plants in the spring when 
those living in the neighborhood learn 
that they can be had. Moreover, the 
greenhouse furnishes a pleasant place 
to work during days in the winter 
when there is little that can be done 
outside. 
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This Is Positively the Greatest Offer We 
This Electric Silver 


Set Makes the Best Kind of Christmas 
Gift. Money Refunded If Set Is Not 
Sign the 


Better Than We Represent It. 
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We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to readers 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 
a complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. 


26-Piece Electric Silver Set 


1 PUG EO < som i 


WAI: 


i 





And please don’t think be- 











‘ offer is withdrawn. 


cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy” look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
which we offer you here is plated on a white metal base; therefore each and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. Bach piece is full regulation 
size for family use, the handles are hand ly emb d and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 





« 


bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished: 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
offer below. It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. We are so 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t make 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or al subscription to Colman’s Rural World and 
to Farm and Honie at our special”price of $1.00, and 25 cents extra to help pay 
postage and packing charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the 
complete 26-Piece Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges paid. If 
you cannot get a new subscription to these two great papers, just send us $1.25, 
and we will add a one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s 
Rurel World, and in addition send you Farm and Home for one year. This offer 
may not appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural World one 
year and Farm and Home one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece 
Electric Silver Set—all charges prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before this 














Sign This Coupon Today 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World 
and to Farm and Home. It is understood that you are to gemd me the 26-Piece 
Electric Silver Set—all charges to be prepaid. 
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DLER’S Famous.,, 
o Money Down & 
EE Trial Offer i 


= and 
There’s Nothing 
To Pay For But Quality 


My Original Direct-from-Factory-to-Home—Not OneCent In Advance— 
Free 30 Days’ Trial—Nothing to pay for but Quality—Easy Payment Plan 
—Revolutionizes Piano and Organ Selling— Absolutely Wipes Out Middle- 
men—Banishes ALL Competition—Resulting in the Most Successful Nation- : 
Wide Sale of Highest Grade Instruments Ever Known. A an 


Read Every Word of My Remarkable Money Saving Pla 


You’ve heard lots of Piano and Organ talk and have doubtless had all kinds of propositions put up to you—but here is the fairest 
squarest, most liberal offer ever thought out by any organ maker. Read it! I am the man who made the ‘-Adler’’a household 
word; more than 90,000 of these famous instruments are now in the homes of the people—and when I say there’s nothing to pay for 

but quality when you buy one of my World Famed Adler Organs— Winners of the highest prize at St. Louis World’s F. so wins 
ners of Medal at National Conservation, Knoxville, Tenn., 1913—it means a whole lot to_you—to your — book—in long 
years of continued service and the satisfaction of the sweetest music ever heard by humanears. It means Rock Bottom prices. 


I Save You All “In-Between” Profits Easy Payments—No Burden To You 


4 om and by save you $43.75 en I 20 Specs — the o.000800 Miler No Interest to Pay—No Collectors to Bother You 
Adler Pian thoroughly wrecks organ Drices, abeolutely spouging ous all “ig My Adier System of credit makes it possible for anyone, no matter how lime 
between,” extra, middlemen’s profits you pay on other organs. ‘small you will hardly miss them, and I charge no interest on deferred payments, 


g e After you have decided to keep my World Fa ler Organ you can pay. 
FREE 3 Oo Days ; rial nce & month—every three months or every six months, Ask about our easy 
‘ayment Plan for those who depend upon their crops for income. 
I will ship you any World Famed Adler Organ you may select from m' 
ven, ig orga book for an abeoiiy ies vlaying tt ver, kero chee “The Adler 50 Year Guarantee 


month free—if it does not prove all I claim—just ship it back to me—I will pay 
freight both ways and your trial doesn’t cost = a single penny. Itis the biggest, best and strongest guarantee ever pat on any musical ine 
etrument—and is beyond all dow! e crowning climax of the most liberal offer 
And Then A 365 Days Appr oval Test ever made by a responsible organ manufectater. 
—and your money back if my World Famed Adler Organ has not held up Every World Famed Adler Organ sold is accompanied by our 50 year 
to every claim I make for it. Isn'tthis thesquarest offer youeverheard off Legal Guarantee Bond. The Adler Guarantee is backed by the Adler 
Capital and Resources of over $1,000,000. 


ween batttnet tnt meng Send Today For My Free Wonderful 
pay asingle penny in advance, because then I would seem to be Organ Book And Money Saving Plan 


yoynn Foe to ——e sort ed pg eigen I pent rast yous ~~ ‘ 
anything orto pay anything, un ou have had a chance It costs you nothing to find out how much better my World Famed Prize ~ 
thoroughly satisfy yourself that a & orld Fa dler Organ Winning Adler Organs are than the ordinary mado-to-séll organs. Just fill ip 
is all that { claim for it—J will. take all the risk. My World the coupor below and mail it me. No matter whether you are thinking of 
Famed Adler Organ wust sell itself after a free trial in your buying an instrument now or sometime in the future, you will want my big 
home. You're the judge, because itis your money and I can handsomely illustrated Organ Book and to know all about the fairest, squat 
not afford to have a single dissatisfied customer. est, most liberal, most convenient Organ buying proposition you ever heard of 


My Celebrated ADLER Piano Offer 
MedatatNatee The Greatest Ever Made By Any Piano Maker 


al Conservatio 4 
Exposition, ‘Know My Celebrated Adler Piano is better than pianos that sell for double the money. I let you have y 
Ps Tenn., 1913 piano on exactly the same plan as the Adler Organ—30days’ free trial—all the time you want in whi 
6 pay—money back at the end of a year if the piano is not exactly as represented. ; 
25-Year Guarantee The longest guarantee given by any other maker of pianos is 12 years—less than half 
my guarantee. Nearly all the others guarantee for only 10 years. Remember my 
guarantee is for a quarter of a century. The heavily constructed back frame of my Celebrated Adler Piano is built 
withstand a constant strain of 20tons. I guarantee this! That's one reason why my piano—by actual test—stays in tune 
f._longer than pianos for which the dealers charge twice the price. I guarantee this also, ; 


~——ee: FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
e—=4 CYRUS L. ADLER, President 
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gotl™ Cyrus L. Adler, Prety 7 

All the time you want age "Le ; 

_ 6in which to pay! pret ere? 
Payments Extended 

when you can’t pay! 

= 50-year guarantee 
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